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Published every Wednesday, in Chemi- 
ca) building, corner of Eighth and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo., at one dollar per 
year. Eastern office, Chalmer D. Col- 
man, 520 Temple Court, New York City. 
Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD 
the best advertising medium of its class 
in the United States. Address all letters 
to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, Chemi- 
eal Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Subscribers should bear in mind that 
the RURAL WORLD is stopped when 
the time paid for has expired. To keep 
up a constantly increasing subscription 
list we allow old subscribers to send a 
NEW name with their own for one dollar, 
and to add at any time NEW names at 
fifty cents each—but renewals without 
new names are at one dollar a year. We 
also allow subscribers to club with the 
twice-a-week ‘Republic’ or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” at $1.25 a year 
—thus securing two one-dollar papers at 
that very low price. We appreciate the 
kind efforts of our patrons in all parts 
ef the union in speaking good words in 
behalf of the RURAL WORLD, and it is 
to these efforts we attribute our con- 
stantly increasing circulation. 





A MODERN ICONOCLAST. 





The gigantic dam just completed by the 
English Government at Assouan, Egypt, 
will redeem a million acres of extremely 
fertile land on which two crops @ year can 
be raised. 


m is a mile and a quarter in 
seventy feet deep. Its comp‘e- 
tion, after four years’ work by 16,000 men, 
is a notable event in the history of irri- 






gation. What a contrast is this piece of 
engineering to the pyramids which were 
erected as a monument to the selfish 
glory of line of cruel and barbaric 
kings = 

e land added by % great irri- 


work_to old, Father. 
fit millions of the poor féllaheen, 





will bene 
who } been ground under the heel of 
successive oppressors: for six thousand 


The annual inundation deposited a 
ial soil which effected a reclam- 
narrow strip of the sandy 





atior 


desert on either bank of the Nile from a 
few yards to several miles in width. Ir- 
rigation has been increasing for a number | 
of years and this latest work at Assouan 
is but the culmination of a systematic ef- | 
fort on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to bring more and more of the arid 


Sahara within the realm of 





that hath it shall be given,” 
irrigation has brought rain in 
What a cause for rejoicing when 
efieent work of man has caused 
desert to blossom as the rose. 

The coming of rain has changed the cli- 
mate from arid to humid and the Sphinx 
is crumbling as the result of the change in 


and now 
Egypt! 
the be 
the 





climatic conditions. 

When Cleopatra’s needle was sent from 
Egypt to New York City and set up in 
Central Park, it began to disintegrate ang 
only at of paraffine saved it from ut- 
ter ruir Now Egyptologists will be 
obliged ‘o grease the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx and all the grand and gloomy 
Tuins 


extending a thousand miles up the 


Nile, on which is written in hieroglyph 
~— ineiform the history of those 


‘araohs whose mummies lie rotting in 
the most magnificent sarcophagi the world 
has eve r seen bd 

Few realize to what extent the ruins of 
ancient Egypt are indebted to the dry cli- 
mate for their preservation through sixty 
*. We say the oldest civilization 
on her monuments. But who 
say that the western continent 
fas not seen a grander although less en- 
ilture in the ancient races pre- 
“ding the advent of the North American 

i Their monuments, buildings, pal- 
© crumbled in the warm embrace 
a humid winds of the Mississippi 





dares ¢ 


Their bones are dust, 
Their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with 
The Saints I trust.” 


place of their ancient splendor 
. the acres of tasseled corn—a 
ry amneri hosis of the fields of Mars to 
* of maize. 
ie nt Egyptian faith was, briefly, 
‘hat the soul only left the body 
latter’s dissolution, and then 
ike a lost wraith or was rein- 
1 the form of a cat, ibis, bull or 
oh Hence, their royal mummies 
oo everlasting pyramids;” hence 
on nip of those sacred animals 
or... rehance might contain the soul 
ae ‘ainted ancestor. But as Rameses 
oa ‘2 the hordes ef Hebrew slaves to 
pel — without straw, so did those 
heen uild a false structure of civiliza- 
a he . h seemingly indestructible, stood 
and bic, 5 ‘hrough famine, pestilence 
Me, only to crumble at the touch of 
the .... .2Ti@nism, which is the bond of 
nok ‘herhood of man. 


modern spirit of progress and equal 


a tacas — true iconoclast wrecking 
' ~,°* ancient despotism and burn- 
sti. (*tiches of ignorance and super- 
ex Amidst their ruins and from their 

ni, shall spring, Phoenix-like, the Em- 
horcancil a srander civilization. ‘Written 
onc nee lintels in indelible characters 
«p_.. ime only can efface, are the words 
~ ». Ss, Enlightenment, Man’s Human- 


“an. 
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‘s- dominion | 


|gospel of righteousness 


THE REWARD OF MERIT 


We are not living in a sordid age. There 
be sordid men in it whose lives are fre- 
quently picturesque and dramatic. When 
they are identified with what other sordid 
people call ‘“‘success,’’ they appear in the 
papers, are looked upon as marvels of 
genius and obtain, whether merited or 
not, a large amount of notoriety which 
they frequently mistake for fame. 

A gentleman with a broad, practical 
knowledge of the science of agronomy, 
recently gave up a position with a seed 
firm to accept a professorship in a west- 
ern agricultural college. He can never 
hope to receive a salary, in any line of 
educational work, approaching the com- 
pensation awarded for his commercial 
employers. 

While it is deplorable that scholarly at- 
tainments are frequently of so little com- 
mercial value that their possessor makes 
a virtue of necessity by seeking in the 
garret the inspiration for great things, it 
is a satisfaction to know that many dual- 
purpose men, calmly pass by opportuni- 
ties for the mere accumulation of wealth 
and enter fields of usefulness where virtue 
is its own reward. 

While we are saddened at the lack of 
appreciation of the labor of love which is 
every scholar'’s lot, it is quite possible that 
only in garrets do poets, artists and ana- 
lytical folks thrive. We can not picture a 
pensioned scientist with a real live in- 
spiration. He would try hard to spend h's 
allowance conscientiously, and Lord Lis- 
ter and a few of the French Academy are 
conspicuous examples. These exceptions 
have done things in spite of, rather than 
aided by, unlimited means. The Poets 
Laureate, with one exception, have been 
a very indifferent lot. 

Any work having to do with the world 
of thought rather than of commercialism, 
must accept for its reward that currency 
which pertains to its own domain. A man 
works with worldly goods and expects a 
material reward. Another preaches the 
and a spiritual 
recompense is all he asks. A third feels 
the call to the grandest of all occupations, 
that of the teacher, and from the days of 


classic Greecé, to the present, the dis- 
ciples of Socrates have ever been content- 
ed with the consciousnes¢ of well-doing. 


“And ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.’’ This is suffi- 
cient. 


The moral of all this is that too many 
people have a wrong idea of success. 


A MISSOURIAN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I wrote you 
last from ‘“‘Puritan’’ New England, with 
its beautiful, showy homes, good roads 
and miserable farming soil. I write th’s 
as the “Western Limited” rolls smoothly 
over the rich farming and well cultivated 
district of Central Pennsylvania and Har- 
risburg. 

This district probably extends to 5) by 
100 miles; was originally settled by the 
Dutch; is a gently rolling, rich looking 
brown soil, which has been continuously 
cultivated for many generations. The 
fields are of fair size, rectangular in 
shape, neatly fenced—mostly with boards, 
which are frequently painted. Fence lines 
and corners are free of weeds. Houses 
and barns are large and roomy, have a 
substantial, solid and prosperous appear- 
ance, and while entirely lacking the more 
showy and aesthetic appearance of a 
New England landscape, the rich pas- 
tures, well-bred stock, plentiful crops and 
roomy, plain-looking but homelike barns 
and houses created in my bosom a feeling 
that a chance visit by the wayfarer would 
be met by something different from a 
chilly reception in classical language, and 
better provender than a variation of 
beans and pie three times a day. 

A r’ch farming section like Central 
Pennsylvania naturally produces a gener- 
ous-minded, broad-gauged people, particu- 
larly since these people’s ancestors had 
lived in such a country for centuries be- 
fore America was discovered. Blood tells, 
and the best traditions of Holland—the'r 
ancestral home—are to be seen in Central 
Pennsylvania. Thrift, industry, economy 
and the resulting prosperity, with all this, 
plain, substantial, unassuming hospitality 
to the wayfarer. Exceptions only prove 
the rule. Hundreds of times I have trav- 
eled in the Ozark mountains and stopped 
at the first log cabin after sundown, al- 
ways to be sure of a warm welcome and 
the best in the house—which many times 
was not much, but the welcome was al- 
ways there. In the highlands of Scotland 
and Ireland, whose mountains are barren 
and rugged and a living more difficult to 
make than in any part of New England. 
The natives would not turn a dog away 
after dark. 

I have again to record my experience of 
provincial New Englanders as being the 
coldest, most unhospitable class of people 
ever I met—and my experience covers the 
North American continent and _ several 
countries outside. Even the classical Bos- 
tonian is a chilly proposition compared 
with the peace-loving Quaker whose an- 
cestors he fired out of New England— 
fortunately for the Quaker’s own gocd— 
as he profited considerably by Puritan 
persecution. 

Your readers will admire the pretty 
homes of the New Englanders—their good 
roads, aggressive business methods. A 
Jew is not in the race with them, but 
should they be visiting round with no 
thoughts of business, they will run across 
so frigid a reception that they will think 
the people are training to go into the 
next world via refrigerator transit route 
and talk to the officials in the dead lan- 





guages. 


Mentor and Telemachus in the groves -of- 


Personal experiences aside! The farmirg 
|districts of New England are pretty and 
| picturesque. but there is nothing in them 
to delight the eye of the practical farmer. 
| soit and stock are poor, although the for- 
| mer shows abundant evidence of tireless 
leffort, neatness and economy. 

It is all different in Central Pennsyl- 
vania. 
|ductive. Its initial fertility has been kept 
up by intelligent rotation of crops and 
mixed stock and cereal growing, and the 
whole district is now an object lesson to 
western farmers who persist in the con- 
tinuous cropping method of impoverishing 
their soil. Their stock of all classes are 
well bred, and about one-half of the culti- 
vated area is in grass, pasture and hay. 
This district is without exception one of 
the show districts of successful mixed 
farming to be found in this country. 
There is no useless ornamentation, every- 
thing is solid, plain and useful. 


displayed on every hand. 
of mixed farming are gained outside of 
growing truck—and it will pay a western 
farmer in the same latitude to study their 
methods. 

This side of Harrisburg, Pa., the valleys 
get narrower, the hills steeper, but still 


same dogged perseverance, but without 
any attempt at the picturesque exhibit his 
“Yankee” brothers makes in New Eng- 
land. Daylight finds me back amongst 
the cornfields of Indiana. During the 
lapse of 17 days I find much of it in 
the shock and the pastures short of grass 
and overgrown with weeds. New York, 
New England and Pennsylvania pastures 
look much fresher and cleaner than in In- 
diana and Illinois. 

As stated in previous letters, the west- 
ern farmers as a class compare very un- 
favorably with their eastern contempora- 
ries in the matter of neat, effective culti- 
vation, and the care and attention be- 
stowed on the appearance of the perma- 
nent improvement on the farms. 

There is no legitimate excuse for sloven- 
liness in anything. It costs very little 
more to have things neat and tidy; ahd it 
looks so much bé@ 
“You will hear 
ton fields of the 


next from the cot- 
uth. 
THOMAS LAWSON. 


CORN CUTTING. 


A short trip through the country. on 
Sunday last showed fields of corn, uncut 
and ripening rapidly in the warm Septem- 
ber sunshine. About ten per cent was cut 
and shocked. 

Only a house-to-house canvass would 
show whether these procrastinating corn 
farmers were readers of a farm paper or 
not. If they were, their corn fields indi- 
cated a degree of indifference for which 
they alone must suffer. If they were not, 
it shows a sad amount of ignorance on a 
topic that has been discussed until it is 
worn to shreds. In any case, the 


when it is still green and nutritious, and 
either leaves it to be eaten in the field by 
shivering cattle in wintry blasts or cuts 
it after it has dried out and lost all its 
food value, is like a housewife who puts 
a batch of bread in the oven and then 
goes off to the neighbors, forgets her 
baking, and finally says: “Burnt bread is 
good for chickens, anyway.” 

A farmer ought to watch his cornfield as 
a skilled cook watches a roast, and when 
it is done to a turn—take it off. There’s 
forty per cent of the corn crop in the fod- 
der for you if cut at the right time. But, 
like timothy, clover or any other forage, 
it is not much good when ripe. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


By Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

[Address delivered July 7, 1902, at the in- 
augural exercises of the Graduate School 
of Agriculture, Columbus, Ohio.) 

The Department of Agriculture has be- 
come a post-graduate institution for stu- 
dents in applied agricultural science. Two 
thousand scientists are making research 
in every field in which producers are in- 
terested. The graduate of the agricultural 
college who desires to pursue investiga- 
tions has a wide choice with regard to the 
single or group specialties into which he 
may wish to inquire. Congress is doing 
more for the farmers of the United States 
at the present time than is being done by 
any other legislative body on earth for 
the people of any country. The appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture, 
directly or indirectly, are over $6,000,000 
annually. The combined incomes of the 
universities of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Chicago and Leland Stanford, the best 
endowed colleges in the United States, 
would not equal the appropriations made 
to the Department of Agriculture. And 
yet this appropriation represents but 
three-fourths of one per cent. of the vast 
total appropriations made by Congress for 
the support of all departments of the gov- 
ernment. 

The development of the Department of 
Agriculture to its present position within 
the last six years is the work of the 
American Congress, inspired by Presi- 
dents McKinley and Roosevelt. The ap- 
propriations have more than doubled 
within his period. 

The question naturally arises, What is 
the department doing to justify appro- 
priations equal to the combined income of 
the five best endowed universities in the 
country? Much of the department’s work 
cannot be estimated in dollars and cents, 
but a brief statement of some results 
achieved by the department workers will 





The soil is rich, fertile and pro- | 


Agricul- | 
tural intelligence of the highest order is | 
All the benefits | 


the sturdy hill farmer persists with the | 


agronomist, who neglects to cut his corn | 


janswer the question in 
|the most critical. 

| About 20 per cent Of the appropriation 
for the department gees to the Weather 
| Bureau, which guards the lives and prop- 
;erty of our people on Water and forecasts 
| for producers on land What the weather is 
| likely to be. : 
The Bureau of Anima! 
;gets another fifth, gua@Pantees the health- 
fulness of meats in imferstate and inter- 
national commerce an@ studies the dis- 
eases of animals with @ view to their ex- 
{termination. This by 4 cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and ts, but here are a 
few items indicative the value of the 
| sclentific work of thig bureau to the 
| American people. h practicability of 
;controlling Texas feve— has been demon- 
|strated and losses frof that source are 
|being prevented. Sev@fal million dollars 


i way to satisfy 


Industry, that 


' 





; annually are saved to te stockmen of the ‘ 





HON. JAMES I. 


WILSON, SEC 


country by the bureau, by sending out a 
vaccine to check the ravages of blackleg 
among calves. At one time it cost 8 per 
jeent to insure animals crossing the Atlan- 
tic, but the supervision of ships having 
been placed in this bureau and better 
sanitary arrangements having been made, 
losses have become so few that insurance 
has dropped to one-half of 1 per cent, sav- 
ing several million dollars more to the 
eattlemen of the country. 

The encouragement given to growers of 
tea, figs, dates, prunes, macaroni, wheat, 
rice and sugar, by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, has increased the production of 
these articles within the last six years 
over $27,000,000. These things we can see 
and estimate in money values, The growth 
in the next six years in all these products 
will be greatly increased. For example, 
two million bushels of macaroni wheat 
were grown this season throughout the 
semi-arid regions of the country. There 
is no reason why 100,000,000 bushels of this 
wheat should not be grown and not only 
completely supply the home demand, but 
leave a large surplus for export. Through 
the encouragement of the department, 
$15,000,000 worth of sugar was produced 
last year from the sugar beet. A maxi- 
mum crop would be over # tons to the 
acre, and 38 tons have been actually 
grown. Twenty tons is not uncommon. 
The average crop in the United States at 
the present time is but 9.6 tons to the 
acre. Six years ago the United States 
produced one-third of the rice it con- 
sumed. The department has intervened 
and found varieties suitable to our Gulf 
Coast country—Louisiana and Texas—and 
the crop this year will fully supply the 
home derhand and leave a considerable 
amount for export. 

The crop has been increased in value 
over $10,000,000 annually and the amount 
will be saved that we paid out before the 
department scientists gave the matter 
their attention. One American grows as 
much rice as 400 Orientals. We sell $30,- 
000,000 worth of low-priced tobacco annual- 
ly, and we buy half that amount of high- 
priced wrapper and filler tobacco. The 
Department of Agriculture has shown the 
people how to produce the Sumatra wrap- 
per tobacco, that has been costing us over 
six million dollars annually. One million 
dollars worth will be grown in the Con- 
necticut Valley this year and all wrapper 
tobacco in a few years. The growing of 
fine filler tovacco is being studied by the 
scientists of the department in four states 
of the Union, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas 
and North Carolina, with a determination 
to master the principles that control pro- 
duction of this article and save over 
$8,000,000 annually to the American people. 

We cannot put a value on the work of 
the department scientists in the encour- 
agement of fibers, fruits and vegetables 
which are being imported and developed 
by hybridizing. A threatened destruction 

















[or sea-island cotton by a fungus growth | 


of the roots has been prevented after sey- 
eral years of study, and the development 
of new varieties by hybridizing gives 
| bromise of finer fibers and larger yields 

| The Bureau of Soils has fifteen parties 





je work this summer in twenty-five states | 





j ascertaining the value, for staple crops, 
of our several soils. But a money value 
cannot be placed on that work while much 
jmisdirected effort will be saved in the 
| future. 


in the Department of Agriculture, and be- 
jing educated for greater usefulness with 
regard to planting where there are no 
| woods, more intelligent harvesting of the 
| lumber crop, ete., in both public and pri- 
vate forests. But here again there is no 
way in which we can put a money value 
!on the work. 

The Bureau of Chemistry does work for 


| Over 100 scientists are studying forestry 


RETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 

all departments of the government, in- 
quires with regard to the healthfulness of 
articles which form part of our interstate 
and foreign commerce, and so forth, but 
there is no way to put an estimate on the 
value of this work. 

The Office of Experiment Stations ar- 
ranges co-operation between the depart- 
ment and nearly all the state experiment 
stations of the country, supervises the sci- 
entific investigation of irrigation, and in- 
vestigates the nutrition of man in all his 
vocations. 

The Division of Statistics inquires into 
the crops of the country, so that the pro- 
ducer may know what the result is likely 
to be in regard to the great staples and 
come to intelligent conclusions as to the 
effect the volume of each crop will have 
on prices, The interchange of facts along 
this line with foreign countries is being 
arranged for, with a view to getting con- 
clusions relative to the crops of the world 
for the benefit of the American producer. 

The , Division of Entomology inquires 
into our insect friends and enemies. 


entomologist intervenes, makes diligent 
inquiry into the life history of the pest, 
and informs the people regarding the best 
methods of prevention. 

The entomologist sent one assistant to 
Japan a year ago to find the original 
home of the San Jose scale. He investi- 
gated that country for five months and 


neighborhood of imported plants. He then 
went to China and inspected the fruit 
trees near the coast and about the great 
trade centers. There he found scales in 
plenty, but also in connection with im- 
ported trees; he finally went to Tien Tsin, 
|toward the great wall, and there found 
|the scale associated with native plants, 
| only doing little damage, being kept in 
|subjection by its natural parasite. This 
| parasite was gathered in large numbers 
and shipped to the United States. They 
will be sent to the localities where trees 
are suffering. We cannot estimate the 
vaiue of this work, but it costs the de- 
partment heavily. 

The Biological Survey inquires into the 
distribution of animal and plant life as 
affected by latitude, the habits of wild 
animals and birds, and their value or 
detriment to the husbandman, besides as- 
certaining where plants, owing to natural 
conditions, can reach their maximum 
growth. 

One of the distinctive features of civill- 
zation, or the want of it, is the condition 
of the public roads. The department has 
organized a scientific inquiry into the ma- 
terial for building highways, so that our 
people in the several localities of the 
country may learn what is the most valu- 
able and most available for this purpose. 
No money value can be put upon this 
work, but its worth to the farmer is in- 
stantly apparent. 








Wherever an insect is doing damage our | 


found scales enough, but always in the 


The people get 
investigations 


the 
through the Division of 
which has during the 
fiscal year sent out ten million copies -of 
over six hundred distinct publications, 
prepared mostly by the scientists of the 
department There are 55 experiment 
)Stations in the United States, sending 
out a total of half a million pieces of 
printed matter annually, regarding their 
| scientific investigations. An estimate can 
be made of the work of the department 
| when we find that it sends out twenty 
|times as much printed matter as the fifty- 
|five experiment stations. 


Publications, 


I have said nothing about our explorers. 
|Few of the staple crops of the United 
|States are native to the soil. Our valu- 
able plants have largely come from for- 
eign countries, and this may be said also 
}of our valuable animals, with few excep- 
|tions. We send some of our scientists as 
|explorers into all the nations of the earth, 
jlooking for new trees, shrubs, grasses, 


jlegumes, grains, fruits and flowers for in- | 


| troduction into those parts of the United 


| States to which they may be best adapt- 
}ed. One explorer goes to northern Russia 
jand Turkestan for fruits and seeds sup- 
|posed to be desirable. Another goes to 
| Egypt for plants suitable to the alkaline 
soils of the far west Another goes to 
| Mexico to bring back some very successful 
|peaches for introduction to parts of the 
United States where the peach has not 
succeeded. Another is in South America 
inquiring into markets for our finely bred 
animals, among other things. Another is 
jin the China Seas, introducing our dairy 
products to the Orientals. One has just 
returned from a visit to India and Bur- 
ma, China, Japan and the Philippines, for 
|the purpose of bringing back forage 
| plants for our southern states to diver- 
|sify agriculture there. This statement 
\illustrates the work that is being done 
| along that line, but there is no way of 
|putting a money value on it. 

The department is gathering the seeds 
of valuable trees all over the country 
with a view to their propagation and dis- 
| tribution through members of Congress 
and directly by the department to places 
where they may be most at home. 

We buy from tropical countries $200,000,- 
000 worth of products annually that can- 
not be made to grow successfully in the 
United States, The island groups, lately 
come under our flag, have each a corps 
of scientists sent out from the department 
|}to help the people towards producing 
|what cannot be profitably grown in the 
| United States, with instructions not to en- 
courage the production of things for ex- 
| port from their shores that can be suc- 
cessfully grown in the United States. 
Within a reasonable number of years cof- 
| fee, rubber, fibers, fruits, spices, etc., con- 
a in the United States, will be grown 
| 





under our own flag, and will enable those 
peoples to buy more heavily from us in 
these new island possessions. 

A division of the department studies 
foreign markets. The heavy balance of 
trade in favor of the United States dur- 
ing the last few years is due largely to 
the producers from the soil, who send 
abroad 65 per cent annually of our ex- 
ports. We publish pamphlets devoted en- 
tirely to the movements of agricultural 
products and are at considerable pains to 
get facts that are not found in other sta- 
tistical publications, official or private. 

Congress has charged the department 
with the duty of maintaining the integrity 
of our export dairy products, as well as 
our export meats, so that foreign pur- 
chasers will in future be fully advised re- 
garding them. 

The department has had the reputation 
in past years of sending out valueless 
seeds. Within the last few years steps 
have been taken, with the authority of 
Congress, to test commercial and imported 
seeds, as well as all the seeds sent out by 
the department. So that in addition to 
gathering new seeds they get the very 
best that growers can produce. 

A very interesting work is being done in 
far-away Alaska. This part of our coun- 
try has climatic conditions similar to 
those of Finland. The agricultural possi- 
bilities of this country are much greater 
than our people have generally supposed, 
The long days of sunlight up there grow 
perfect grains and vegetables that will be 
valuable for hybridizing to improve their 
kinds in the states and give us new varie- 
ties, and the time is not far distant when 
its agricultural products will greatly ex- 
ceed the product of its mines. 

The most valuable work of the depart- 
ment is the education of undergraduates 
and post-graduates for its. work and that 
of the experiment stations of the country, 
who find scant provision for their instruc- 
tion in our institutions of learning. We 
have many such students who apply facts 
as they are found; in fact, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture applies science to the 
farm, the forest, the orchard and the lawn 
and to everything related to them. 

This is a brief outline of some of the 


the department, who inquire of nature re- 


the farmer. 


moose procured by the New York Forest, 
in that portion of the Adirondack region 
excellent condition. The place in which 
the moose were liberated is remote from 


mals every advantage in adapting them- 
selves to their new home. 





benefit of all these 


past | 


work of the two thousand scientists of 
garding the truths that have been undis- 
overed in the past and apply them to he!p 

Two bulls and four female moose, the 
first of a consignment of 2 Adirondack 
Fish and Game Commission, were set free 
known as United Road, last week. The 


moose were all yearlings and arrived in 


civilization and calculated to give the ani- 


NEWS AND COMMENT. 


The freight traffic through the 


great 
jlakes has grown to enormous proportions. 
It is announced in a bulletin from the 
| Treasury Department that the tonnage 


| this year is double that of the foreign 
;jcommerce in all our large seaports com- 
| bined 

| Sunday, the lith inst., was very largely 
| observed in the churches throughout the 
land as McKinley Memorial day. The 
martyred president passed away just a 
year ago, and many fine tributes to his 
memory were paid by ministers of all re- 
jligious and political creeds. 


A killing frost on the 12th inst. is re- 
jported in Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado and 
jthe Dakotas. We are inclined to accept 
| Secretary Wilson's comment, which we 
|Bive as follows: ‘“‘The corn crop in the 
| West is in splendid shape and nothing but 
la genuine killing frost can do it any ma- 
terial damage Light frosts will hasten 
the ripening of the grain and, from what 
I car learn, the crop has not yet been 
damaged. The crop will be the biggest in 
the history of the West.” 

Secretary Wilson predicts that beef 
prices will drop by Christmas on account 
of the big corn crop and the wonderful 
pastures which have put stock in good 
condition for the feed lot. The bumper 
corn crop, which is assured, in spite of a 
big frost in the northern states, will 
}doubtless put Christmas beef in prime 
condition, and a larger proportion of top 
cattle will be seen than usual, It is diffi- 


cult to see, however, how prices are going 
to drop to any extent, when the relative 
supply of cattle, from all reports, is low 
and there is no way of increasing it with- 
in two years 

St. Louis is to try her new milk inspec- 
tion law this month, and we hope it will 
be the means of elevating the standards 
for purity and honesty in this important 
ndustry. The new law places the inspec- 
tion in the hands of the city chemist and 
provides for registration and license of 
dealers. Wholesalers pay $25 a year, re- 
tailers $1, and a wagon tax of $% each. The 
officials in charge of the new law have 
dwelt with rather more emphasis on the 
revenue feature than upon the prospects 
for pure milk. They should not forget that 
the revenue is but a means to an end; the 
main thing is to enforce rigid rules of 
cleanliness and provide pure milk for the 
city consumer. 





A. bulletin from the Florida Experiment 
Station emphasizes the fact that Florida 
has great possibilities as a cattle growing 
state, and that cassava, not corn, wears 
the imperial crown. Cassava is a sub- 
tropical shrub of the genus Manihot of 
the Euphorbicea family, with fleshy fari- 
naceous tuberous roots. The roots being 
starchy, form the carbohydrous portion 
of the fattening ration, balanced with pea- 
vine hay, cottonseed hulls and meal, vel- 
vet bean, beggar-weed and other indi- 
genous forms of concentrates and rough- 
age. Cassava appears in commerce in the 
form of tapioca with which all house- 
wives are familiar. There are about 500,- 
000 cattle in the state, mostly of inferior 
quality. An effort is being made by vari- 
ous agencies to improve the native stock 
with good blood and the southern penin- 
sula may in the near future take a high 
rank as a cattle producing state. 


The advent of man in the arid regions 
has resulted in an enormous increase in 
the number of prairie dogs in that region, 
This is due to the increased food supply 
and the disappearance of the coyote and 
other natural enemies of the little rodent. 
In the great Texas colony, covering 25,000 
square miles, there are 400,000,000 prairie 
dogs and they eat enough grass to sup- 
port 1,562,500 head of cattle. They may 
yet become as great a pest as the rabbit 
was in Australia until the current drouth 
on that continent island almost extin- 
guished him. The advent of the human 
animal in a territory upsets nature's 
equilibrium, and instead of vainly strug- 
gling with an overplus of any of nature's 
offerings such as Massachusetts made 
against the Gypsy moth, the rational 
method is to introduce some other form 
of life which, by preying upon the pest, 
restores the balance and holds in check 
or eradicates the enemies of man. They 
may need to cultivate the coyote and use 
him in inoculating the rapidly increasing 
denizens of the prairie dog towns. 

There is a strong evidence that Wall 
street is trying to “‘work’’ Secretary Shaw 
and the Treasury Department in the mat- 
ter of money for ‘“‘moving the crops.’’ Sec- 
retary Shaw proposes to anticipate the 
October interest on bonds and thus inject 
about $8,000,000 into the circulation. The 
New Yorkers claim that this is but a drop 
in the bucket, about $50,000,000 being re- 
quired, they say. The suggestion of Sec- 
retary Shaw that national banks increase 
their circulation of national bank cur- 
rency has not met with very favorable re- 
sults, the interest on bonds being so low 
(but 2 per cent) as to render bond pur- 
chases unprofitable. It is a well known 
fact that the large bulk of commercial 
transactions of buying and selling are 
conducted on a credit basis, that is the 
volume of each day’s business is greatly 
in excess of the actual currency in circu- 
lation. This is effected mainly by checks 
and bills of exchange. A development of 
this eminently satisfactory system would 
relieve the autumnal crop moving situa- 
tion. Such methods must grow naturally, 
however; they cannot be forced. We want 
no exotic financial system, nor do we rel- 
ish the idea of seeing the Treasury De- 
partment buncoed by the money changers 
in Wall street or any other street for sel- 
fish personal purposes. 
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priced to be used for keeping cows, says 


























2 (2%) 
{s wr dairy cows. The latter should be kept |take great care that the troughs or uten- | Have fed from many cement bottoms, al- |to grow and multiply. Sometimes milk Taleiaaa, 
Th Dair 2 thrifty growing condition, but not |sils in which it is fed be kept clean. Lack | ways with the game result. is heated to the boiling point to destroy 
e y led ed to get excessively fat. of attention to this point is about the A sill is not necessary, but I always use |the bacteria, but that method imparts a 
SUMMARY. only cause of poor results from feeding jone. To make the sill, take 10-inch width | cooked taste and renders the milk less di- 
» n | The principal points to be observed in |skimmilk as an addition to the grain ra- }lumber 1 inch thick and cut in segments |gestible. If heated to a temperature just 
MISSOURI STATE DAIRY ASSOCTIA- lraising calves may be briefly stated as |tion for poultry. of circle of wall; cut enough of these to | below boiling, the bad effects will not be 
TION Re . —_——_—— _ {make sill three or four inches thick; bed | apparent and the bacteria will be de- 
| The calf should be taken away from its |SILOS AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION. | first in layer of mortar, then give a coat |stroyed. 
rte nual meeting of the) by the third day or earlier. The —— of gas tar, thei lay on another course, | Transportation of milk, especially long 
Missouri State Dairy Association, Nov. \" o_r ‘la Foe patie Fo milk for Fifteen years’ use of silos and silage in | breaking joints; nail down to lower layer. |distances to the city, has been a great 
12, 13, at ¢ mbia, is to be the most |’ rendlg acig heang The proper amount to |several states and under various condi- | Continue laying, tarring and nailing untiu | problem, but the use of refrigerator cars 
teresting and profitable of any in tne i ‘ed a calf the first two or three weeks is |tions of climate, has caused me to study | desired thickness is reached. We are now |has made it simple. Most roads have “Invi ible, Without a Peer,” 
istory of the society. Write to Prof. © Lent five or six quarts per day, and no |both the construction of the silo and its |ready for the tarred staves or 2x4's. But |their milk trains well equipped and the Unsurpassable, ’ 
H. E kles Secretar Columbia, Mo., ue | more ean be given without danger of in- |filling, writes “Buff Jersey” in “Orange |you may wonder yw to make a start, areryl Gouty now is keeping the mim Writes a lar subscriber, who has read it for many yea ot he 
articulars to program, premiums, dig if grows older it will |Judd Farmer.” I find to-day that the | what to use for fastening hoops and silo |cool after it leaves the milk room and be- Twit = W eek issue of the 
gestion. As the cal § ler rbac 2 > lw é sten sts To |fore it reaches the car. Bottled milk put Soe 
am, & take more, but never should have more | greatest drawback to the adoption of the with, and what to fasten staging to. o . } pu 
~ ee than eight or nine quarts per day. The |silo system is the supposed great cost of |do all of this requires four timbers of jin boxes and covered with ice will arrive 
SOME FACTS AND CONCLUSIONS. | milk must be fed always at about blood |construction. I have used silos that cost |hard wood, 4 by 6 inches in size and as jat its destination in better conditon than St Louls Globe-Democrat 
_ , in tl lneat. Cold milk will almost always cause |# per ton capacity to construct and have Nena - — is to Before bo put ~~ = — 6 eee s 
he a il production of butter in the | : . p Ps Then the |; used those that cost 530 cents per ton ca- |these timbers, or may say frame of | Agric =xpe 2 ‘ 
ited States is about 1,500,000,000 pounds. |* ne oe ee ee eae ra- | pacity, and in one case content cost was four silo, we bore -nough holes in these ooo Site te ae prantmone verdict of te nose than pals 5 ues garanl Feud 
1961, 120,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine | 1 ‘is ately changed to skimmilk, |as low as 30 cents. The cheap silo kept | sticks to receive the hoops. These holes | BUTTER THAT WILL KEEP. Americn. Ths STRIGELY REPUBLI in but is Per aA REwatare uwetarene 
vere made and sold. There are 13,000,(0) lusing pra pay ol to make the change. jthe silage just as well as those costing |are in pairs, and are 2% inches from what - ALL THE a Pang of i bead olereneenrE 
ws in the United States. Their average | "OR PIG FEEDING j|many times more money. will be the inside ..ige of silo. Holes are | It may be laid down as a given rule time to read 8 cour Pleas, Note ie quest ves irate nea tnorough pana, be matter makes \ 
eld of milk is 2,618 pounds per annum i SKIMMILK z - ‘tk 4 furnished When we consider what constitutes a |to be 3 inches apart, long way of timber. ;that the longer you churn the more wa- AMIL 
rhis is about three quarts per day. A \ mgs ; Light gre tage maths. ae fcr |good silo, we have only three things to |Now we will lay off our circle, finding ter will be retained in the butter. On Two Papers Every Week. ee eae Pltay. 
jolstein cow, Lilith Pauline DeKol, ts re } A Fama A ‘rage cow |remember, good material, strength and, {one-quarter of dis‘ance, where we stand |this question the Wisconsin station re- One Dollar For One Year. F 
rted to have produced 19,000 pounds of /T4!sing the calves — eh unds, | last, perfect exclusion of prs after silo is |}one of these sticks. the inside edge flush | ports that in trials, stopping the churn Sample Copies 
nilk in eight months and four days, or [shouts pit ge marine ane tgp 9) Gttak. Shin Riad tae teat te: good ma- | With inside wall of silo and becoming | when the granules were from the size of GLOBE PRINTING co., 
un average of thirty-one quarts a day. ~ > of skimmilk per year in excess of | terial, does not necessarily mean brick, |Part of wall, and secure it by toe-nailing clover seed to the size of grains of corn, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
This is the other extreme. It shines out any s of P “ many |stone, cedar, redwood or some other ma- |t® sill. Then mea-uring another quarter |the average water content of the butter 
ike a ten-carat diamond in a barrel of j what the — — — “ ‘ avon terial that will cost a large sum both as |distance set up another timber, continu- |churned to large granules was 13.89 per Rural World and Globe-Demoerat—Either Address, Both for $1.25 net. I 
sand. Some of those dual-purpose cows |herds of spe ial Gary aaa yo Ho sinc ee eae -_ eeddiseestation but some- |ing until we haye the four up. We at |cent, and of the butter churned to small 
must have helped bring the average down | Tilt 0 dg ige a a skimmilk n | thing at hand some local material, or |Same time brace se pieces well with |granules was 1215 per cent—with, of ———— 
to three quarts a day. A cow yielding | ditions oer : gent “0 enh, on Seabee Lanahental that is reasonable in price. To |fence boards or 2x lways keeping out |course, similar working and salting. CS A oA A SD Ce UIE RI 
1% pounds of butter a year brings In bg now . pr ee yoy ee st uses that can be |illustrate: When I was in eastern Ten- of inside of silo. The old style of churning until all the 
gross income, at 20 cents a pound, of = — f nts surplus is - feed it to pigs. |nessee, I found pines scattered through After we have braced well, we set 2x4 butter formed in one large lump, put the The Twice-a-Weck Republic 
It costs about $35 a year for feed alone fe [Under some conditions as large returns |the hill lands, and on the streams were ; pieces on outside of silo, opposite the 4x6 greatest quantity of water in it, which 
keep a cow in good condition. Aversm® lean be realized from feeding skimmilk | old-fashioned water mills that would saw.|timbers, about 3 feet from them, or as had to be worked out at the imminent Is the Greatest and Best of ail Newspapers. 
loss, $10 a year per cow. Moral: The| | as to calves. The high value of | these pines into lumber very cheaply. So |wide as you wish to build scaffolding. |Peril of its grain. Conclusion: To make Its Telegraphic and Cable Hows Service exesis that of any other 
only way to make money out of & verted this arenes is s¢ dom appreciated even |cheap were the pines and labor, that Nail lumber from these 2x4’s to 4x6 pieces |4ry, long keeping, well flavored butter, It prints the new news fully; not any but 
to get one that will give a large quanti y in the older dairy sections. Professor |our 2x4’s for silo construction cost but $5 |at intervals of about 8 feet on which scaf- | Stop the churn when the butter breaks to tic and world-distant facts. ’ Now is Gina tp cubensine bseribe for the best 
of milk. The only cows _that 0 eect: dieialGh “ab 6 ena promoting | per 1,00 feet. Silos constructed from |fold lumber is laid. A silo % feet high pie size of clover seeds, and wash the medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
this belong to the dairy types. Ti ye growth and a condition of health and | this lumber were just as good as though | will require three of these stagings. Now milk out with cold water; then press that in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal 
type is a special-purpose cow, built for a vigor, and also as a supplement to cereal |constructed of California redwood worth | we ere readyto bu'ld or set up the staves | water out with as light working as pos- 4 
special purpose, fed fr a agg yen avaie svedinete pone and buttermilk $60 to $70 per 1,000 feet. Three men, or boys, do first-rate. For |Sible.—L. 8. Hardin, in Jersey Bulletin. REMEMBER 
ane aking a profit by her specia > , : S "aon ~ eee 
a gee aa ial purpose is to turn are not excelled, and perhaps net In building a silo, I consult local condi- —_ vo = ~" py prvetecce yor THE DAIRY COW ON HIGH-PRICED THE SUBSCRIPTION eS eee ieee yon Swe pagers cach week, 
yee antities of cheap feed into large equalled by any other feeding stuffs.” |tions. If in Texas use Texas hard pine. : : , baa ec LANDS. 104 papers a year. It is printed every Monday and mreday. Ad- 
arge + agp Mah-priced milk or butter. Professor Henry summarizes the results |{¢ jn western coast country, would use spikes; 40-penny will do in case Safe are dress all orders to 
gong will yield enough butter in of feeding experiments with eighty-eight | redwood or cedar, but in the central sec- ary plage pram ge te “po Winn hada tiie, Sinden damn oh eiial 
-ofi ich w , pigs in the following statement: tion of the United States I find nothing |* we 0 aga .8 a : THE R PUB IC 
a year, the profit on which would buy a ae piece and nail about every 4 feet; the men |that Missouri farm lands are too high « 
cheap scrub. “When feeding 1 pound of corn meal with |better than the ordinary 2x4’s (white ; s 
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HAVE COWS CALVE IN FALL. | 

A calf can be raised better especially | 
| 

| 

| 





mm creamery skimmilk if dropped in the 
fall. The cold weather enables the farm- 
er to get the skimmilk back in better con- 
dition than during the summer months. 
The calf can be kept growing nicely on 
milk until the grass comes, then weaned 
and turned out to pasture, without check- 
ing its growth in the least. The advan- 
tage in raising the calf is only one of sev- 
eral points in favor of fall calving. The 
cow calving in the fall will produce more 
milk in a year than one calving in the 
spring, as she gets a new start when the 
grass comes in the spring, and will milk 
almost like a fresh cow. Again, the cow | 
is dry for six or eight weeks during the 
worst time of the year to keep up the 
milk flow, the hot dry part of the sum- 
mer. Fall cows give the largest part of 
their milk when it is highest in price and 
wher the owner has the most time to care 





from 1-3 pounds of separator skimmilk, | pine) of commerce, costing from $15 to $22 
327 pounds of skimmilk saves 100 pounds | per 1,000 feet. I have thoroughly tested 
of meal. this material in several states and in no 
lease has it proved defective in any one of 
the above named qualifications—strength, 
durability and perfect exclusion of air 
together with simplicity of construction. 
Briefly as possible I will describe my 
method of construction. 


When feeding 1 pound of corn meal with 
from 3-5 pounds of separator skimmilk, 
446 pounds of skimmilk saves 100 pounds 
of meal. 





When feeding 1 pound of corn meal with 
from 5-7 pounds of separator skimmilk, 


574 pounds of skimmilk saves 100 pounds The stave silo has been condemned by 
of meal many, owing to its tendency to dry out 
when empty and then fall down. Silo 


When feeding 1 pound of corn meal with 
from 7-9 pounds of separator skimmilk, 
552 pounds of skimmilk saves 100 pounds 


manufacturers make capital of this defect 
in advertising their tongued and grooved 


f ' method of preparing their staves, but 
c *Al. 

a“ * ' they do not say what we must do when 
Average of all, 475 pounds of skimmilk |the tongue rots out in a short time and 


equals 100 pounds of meal.” 
He places the following money value on 


leaves their staves free to fall down, I 
have adopted a method which does away 











for her, to market her product and to 
raise the calf. 

STANCHIONS FOR FEEDING SKIM- 
MILK CALVES.—A person having skim 
milk calves to feed should by all means 
have stanchions for fastening them while 
they are eating. it is not only a great 
labor saving device, but allows each calf 
to get its share of milk and grain better 
than any other way. Calves should never 
be fed milk in a trough, as some _ will 
drink faster ‘nan others and will get 
more than they and others will be 
underfed. Unless cu:ves are of the same 
age they will not all need the same 
amcunt. The same applies to the feeding 
of grain. The stanchion is the best means 
avoiding this trouble. These  stan- 
‘1s for calves are made like the ordi- 
rigid stanchions for cows, except 
they need not be over three feet high. 
The feed trough is put in front with di- 
visions to keep the feed of each calf sep- 
arate, The pail of milk is set in the 
trough for the calf to drink; after drink- 
ing the milk the proper amount of grain 





ot 
eh 


nary 


is put in the trough and the calves left 
tied until their mouths are dry. Then 
thes will not form the habit of sucking 


each ether, which is a point of consider- 


able importance. 
Stanchions can be easily fixed on a 
board fence by taking out the two center 


boards and fastening the uprights to the 
top and bottom boards. Professor Otis of 
the Kansas Agricultural College gives the 
following advice in regard to making 
stanchions. 

“Excellent stanchions can be made for 
calves out of plain fencing for the up- 
right pieces, 2x4 studding for the horizon- 
tal pieces at the top, with fencing boards 





skimmilk as found by these experiments: | with any danger of staves falling down, 
Value 100 pounds and simplifies the construction to a 
skimmilk. marked degree. The silo I will describe 
. is the strongest building on the farm and 
to + ~ : | will withstand inside pressure or wind 
. Z E 3 } : pressure as well as any style now in use, 
a 2s 2 + he 2 : |something well worth careful considera- 
og Soe Soe : |tion. 
33 2 33: 2322 :]| To build a round silo of 2x4 stuff, get 
* = aes = ae ¢ j|your lumber and have it dry and free 
2% E? ES 2 zs from loose knots; see that edges are 
"aia ao “ s |straight, so that when walls are up, 
2% cents..........15 Cemts.......0.. 9 cents |edges will touch evenly the entire height 
$3.6 cents.......... IS CONES. ...050008 11 cents |Of silo. In a circle of 14 feet or more it 
39.2 cents.......... 21 cents........-. 18 cents |is not necessary to bevel the lumber to fit 
44.8 cents.......... 24 cents..........15 cents |the circle; it is better not to do so, be- 
50.4 cents 28 cents. cents |cause the lumber will dry out more 
56 «scent cents..........18 cents |auickly when the silage is removed, which 
84 cents cents.........- 27 cents |tends to prolong the life of the silo by 
checking decay. In case beveling is done, 
In discussing these results Professor don’t bevel the entire stick’s width, only 
Henry says: “Those familiar with this take off bevel from center of timber. This 
feeding stuff, appreciating its worth for | win) leave other half slightly separated 
bone and muscle building, know that in ! from {ts mate, giving air a chance to dry 
many cases it has a higher value than | wood. 
here given, especially for growing pigs.’ Bee ' : a ? 
The principal ane for the high value of |, To me noveae wr ners bce —— 
skimmilk as a feed for growing pigs is tts are showing daylight sh ™ ns 
that it is essentially a growth-producing through cracks from top to bottom is far 
food containing all these elements orig- from an air-tight building, but one has 
inally in the milk. It is a well-known only to tighten up hoops snug and go 
fact that in the corn belt the {Ende I ne ee digo tinh 
to feed pigs too much of a fattening ra- |. - A ye z ili 
tion in the form of corn. Such a ration to make it as tight as wees Wale biog 
lacks the growth making elements which Eno DAS Hot met water, it Bee apg 
‘ . a“ just as effective—silage, which is 80 per 
are supplied in the best form by skim- . 
milk and buttermilk. In feeding skim- cent water or sap, and heats up to 169 de- 
milk to pigs it is neither necessary nor grees. Every crack is shut tight. 
desirable to feed middlings with it as is To build a stave silo, first decide on s'ze 
often thought proper. Skimmilk natural- | °f silo, then get the material most abun- 
dant in your locality. Any lumber that 


ly goes best with 
fat producing. 


corn which is largely 


A small portionof the grain will not warp is suitable. 


Have it dry if 


ration, however, may be middlings if de- possible. If your silo is to be above 20 
sired. One common mistake in feeding |feet in height, buy lumber of two lengths; 
skimmilk to pigs is overfeeding. If al- for a %-foot building, get 14 and 10-foot 
lowed, they will gorge themselves with |Stuff, for a 26-foot silo, 12 and 14-foot 
the milk and will not thrive as they |/emsths. Get your stuff on the ground 
would on less milk and more grain. The during some dry, hot days, laying it close- 
results of experiments carried on by Hen- ly, like a floor. Then take an old broom 

or a whitewash brush and a bucket of 


ry, Linfield and Robertson, show in every 
case that the best results were obtained 
when about one pound of corn was fed 
to three of skimmilk. For economy in 
feeding the proportions of grain and milk 
fed will depend somewhat upon the prices 


coal tar (this is called gas tar and can be 
bought for 3 or 4 cents per gallon at gas 
works) and paint the lumber, not scrimp- 
ing the amount. Let lay a day or so and 
then turn up another face of the lumber 





at the bottom. The stanchions are forty- |of each. If corn is high and supply of and again give it the gas tar paint. Con- 
two inches high, twenty-eight inches |skimmilk abundant, larger amounts of |tinue until all sides and edges are paint- 
apart from center to center, and allow |skimmilk can be fed than if the relative |@4 Gas tar is the best preservative of 
four and a half inches apiece for the |prices were reversed. Another economical |Si!o walls yet found, and I may add that 
neck, The feed trough is twelve inches tone that can be made of skimmilk is to for rough work, such as farm gates, corn 
wide, four inches deep, and runs the full |feca it to sows that are suckling pigs. |CTibs and board roofs, it is not equaled 
length of the stanchions.” |Combined with middlings and corn it is by many of our paints. If tar is too thick 
WEANING SKIMMILK CALVES.— | probably as good a ration as can be made ve a gee 3 mag Agere om, rem- 
No difficulty will be experienced in wean- | for this purpose. oe any ome o nici Sneracter. 
ing a skimmilk calf. It early becomes ac- | SKIMMILK FOR POULTRY. |, While our lumber is drying we will put 
customed to eating grain and grass or Another way of disposing of the sur- in silo Sourne tan. We must decide where 
hay When it is five or six months old plus skimmilk with profit is to feed it to to build, and the beat rule is to build just 
the milk can be gradually reduced in poultry. As a feed for poultry it has the a aypre oe yor may peeeseginghr—eganee 
amount and the calf will scarcely notice | same advantages that have already been sir poonsin worm when feeding; at gable ne 
the change, and the growth will not be pointed out for pigs, that is to say, it fur- oe REED OF shed ” the best gince: To lay 
checked in the least if the animal is well |nishes the material for making growth foundation, drive a peg in center of 
fe’ at this time. : = A ground selected for foundation; take a 
in a palatable easily digested form. For), wnt ae aan . 
CARE AFTER WEANING.—As far as |this reason it is eabecthily Valuable és'kn fence beard, bore a hole in end, slip over 
car» and feeding is concerned after wean- | aqdition to a grain ration which is liable Dee, Shen: at half a6, Sekanee of diameter 
ing it makes no difference whether a calf |tg jack in the materials to make growth. of silo, ~~ . om or bolt that will mark 
is raised by the cow or on skimmilk. If| he Indiana Experiment Station fed gps mess sagan * moved around. After 
the calf is dropped in the fall and is |two lots of growing chickens exactly |‘"!8 mark !s made, set pin out as far as 
weaned at grass time, it will thrive on a | ajjxKe. except one lot was given all the width of foundation trench is to be, which 
gO “i pasture with no grain. If weaned |.Kimmilk it would eat, in additon to the ae one. 16 - 18 inches. Now dig trench 
in the fall, a liberal feed of clover, alfalfa | grain ration. The lot having grain but no ms hg wi inches Saeps eng ~— vee within 2 
or cowpea hay with a small allowance of |skimmilk made an average gain of 2.62 ine hen at +e alnlalagelienencig rocks, brickbats 
grain will keep them growing through | ounces per week. The lot receiving skim- oF very coarse gravel. Over this pour 
tre winter. If it is intended to fit those thin cement. After this part of founda- 


intended for beef so they 
market at an early age, a division should 
be made. Those intended for beef 
should be fed a heavier and more fatten- 
ing grain ration than the heifers intended 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease, 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This-great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s I !LLs are the best cathartic. 


will go on the 











milk made a gain per week of 4.46 ounces, 
The conclusion of this experiment was as 
follows: 

“If skimmilk be 


tion is complete start wall 6 inches from 
outside of trench, leaving a 6-inch jog. 
That jog is to fool any rat that may wish 


added to the ration fed |to explore contents of silo. He will dig 


young chickens, it will increase the con» |down to the concrete work and then 
sumption of other foods given. The stop, not knowing enough to follow the 
greatest increase in gain was coincident | ¢-jnch step’ to outside of concrete. It is 
with the period when the greatest amount |pbetter to finish the narrower wall with 


of skimmilk was consumed. 
especially valuable as a food for young 
chickens during the hot, dry weather, and 
becomes of less importance as the chick- 


Skimmilk is | flat rock or brick. Build up 8 or 10 inches 
above level ground. The dirt should then 
be thrown up against wall on outside, 


even with top of wall to turn water from 


ens grow older and the weather becomes building. 

cooler. The inside circle or silo bottom should 
The New York Experiment Station |phe of dirt only. Many people put down 

found skimmilk a very economical feed |costly cement floors, only to find that a 

for producing growth in chickens. In |large amount of silage is spoiled each 

these experiments the skimmilk was val- |year. We do not know the cause, but we 


ued at 25 cents per hundred pounds, but 
some careful poultry feeders believe 50 
cents per hundred not too high a valua- 
tion. Skimmilk can be fed sweet or after 
it is quite thick and sour. It is necessary 


know that the last foot or 8 inches of 
silage on cement has a very offensive 
smell and is not relished by cattle, while 
silage on dirt can be fed to the last 
basketful. I am speaking from 16 years’ 





on different stagings will attend to nail- 


ing up to top of silo. Toe-nail the 2x4 
stave to sill with 10-penny wire nails. 
Continue setting up and nailing. If the 


upper half of staves do not want to fol- 
low circle, strike on inside wall with 
heavy hammer, mau! or back of an ax, 


and the right curve will come. 

After setting all staves to last 3 or 4 
feet (and this space should be at place 
where doors are to be), make arrange- 
ments for doors. The doors are cnly 
the walls of the silo cut out on bevel, and 
the pieces thus cut out nailed together 
with some barrel staves, the staves giv- 


ing the short pieces the necessary curve 
to circle. The bevel must be on inside of 
silo, so that when doors are set the silage 
will press them into place. No frames 
for doors are necessary and no fastenings 
or hinges. In cutting out the doors they 
should be numbered so they will be put 
in the same place each time. A door 2 
inches by 2 feet is large enough. To cut 
out these places it is best to cut side bevel 
piece while the 2xi's are on the ground. 
To do this, bore a hole in center of the 
2x4 on right bevel and cut with a tennon 
saw far enoughto allow larger saw to en- 
ter cut; when piece is cut out, tack in 
place with some small nails. Now finish 
up silo walls, and then the man in silo 
will have to cut out the lower door in or- 
der to get out. If on outside, can get his 
way in. Doors must be about 3 feet apart 
to be handy in taking out silage. 

The hoops for this silo should be of 
five-eighths, roug iron; each section of 
hoop should be long enough to pass 
through two of the 4x6 timbers, and 
threads should be cut 6 or 8 inches on 
each end of hoops so as to take up any 
shrinkage of silo. Large cast iron wash- 
ers are necessary to bear against the 4x6. 
Light washers will sink into the wood 
when the silo is full and pressure bears 
on hoops. Hoops should be placed as 
follows: First, one near bottom of silo 
about 6 inches from sill; the next 2 feet 
higher, and each alternate hoop 6 inches 
higher than last put on. This is for 18, 
20 and 25-foot in diameter silos; smaller 
ones may fewer hoops and even one- 
half-inch hoops will answer. Our silo is 
now ready for roof. The roof of silo can 
be built of boards put on hip roof style, 
or a cone-shaped roof can be put on and 
shingled. Metal roofing is used by many, 
while many have no roof. I have used 
silos without a roof and saw no bad re- 
sults. 


use 


Buft-Jersey's 8 latest 
Dairy Work is full of 
cal people. The Silo, 


ps 
Swine, poultry and many other subjects 
fia "Send 25c for copy. Monmonth, !1. 


ractical tbiogs for precti- 


CARE AND HANDLING OF MILK. 





Two great problems confront the milk 
producer. One is the producing of milk 
of a certain chemical composition or rich- 
ness, and the other is the producing of 
milk of a good keeping quality. The one 
depends on conditions previous to milk- 
ing, while the other depends largely on 
care and condition of animal immediately 


suffering from any disease, the milk will 
be infected and should not be used. Most 
diseases will color the milk or decrease 
its flow. 

If animals channel 


are healthy the only 


through them, of bacteria, is made 


great care 


very 
easy. Too 
that 
healthy. C 
milking, 
not enter the 
cistern are 
ber of bacteria, 


pail. As the 


it is well to reject 


are rich in bacteria. 
immediately transferred from the 
to the 
aerated, cooled and stored. 


be done. After many experiments, 


cheese 
No 
been drawn and strained, 
some bacteria. 
checked and it can best be done, by keep 


cloth. 


book on Farm Stock and 


ow to build and fi)); ensi- 
its hang roil. crops, variety avd bow to 


j ways on high-priced lands, and will give 


Prof. C. H. Eckles. This is fundamental- 
ly wrong, as the dairy cow is at home al- 


returns in keeping with their value better 
than almost any other animal. 

It is a well-known fact that many of the 
most valuable agricultural lands in the 
world are used almost exclusively for 
keeping cows. On the Island of Jersey 
the cow is kept on land which rents from 
$30 to $50 per acre per year. Much of the 


profit on land so high priced that the beef 
steer is no longer known, but the cow 
also makes high-priced lands. It is said 
the dairy industry is largely responsible 
for the remarkably high prices reached by 
farm lands in the Elgin d‘strict, while in 
the Dakotas, farms within reach of a 
creamery are considered much more val- 
uable than those not so located. If Mis- 
souri had 1,000 creameries and cheese fac- 
tories in active operation, as some of the 
adjoining states have, her lands would 
at once rise in value to a still higher 
level. 


OF CONDENSED MILK IN- 
DUSTRY. 

We are frequently asked in regard to 
apparatus for condensing milk and these 
inquiries come from various sections of 
the country, which indicates that there is 
a general interest in this method of hand- 
ling milk, says Elgin “Dairy Report.” 
The success of some of the old compa- 
nies, particularly the Borden people, has 
much to do with this idea. 


GROWTH 


Promoters of course are ready to take 
up this question and induce farmers to 
take up condensing of milk as a means 
of disposing of their product, by dwelling 


That there is a general demand for con- 
densing factories we can hardly believe. 
That the present factories can supply 
practically all of the product that is need- 
ed another fact. That the projecteu 
factories unless in territories where dai- 
rying has been in vogue for considerable 
time, and the farmers have been educated 
up to a high plane in the production of 
their milk, will be successes, is also a 
problem 

If there could be some method devised 
by which milk could be condensed at a 
lower temperature so that the simple ad- 
dition of water to the condensed product 
would put it back in its normal condition, 
we believe such a plan would result in a 
very large consumption of an article of 
that sort. The methods at present in 
vogue change the characteristics of the 
milk so that when water is added it does 
not result in a compound of the same 


is 





character as the normal milk. 
There 


is a field for some _ inventive 
genius to develop a plan by which this 
could be accomplished. This would not 


only benefit the industry and the consum- 
er, but we believe the inventor would put 





before milking, the operation of milking, 
the care and handling of the milk after it 
is drawn, its storage and its transporta- 
tion. 

The presence of bacteria in the milk 
must be constantly fought. The first 
source is the udder, itself. If the cow ‘s ! 


of bacterial invasion is the teat. Some 
cows have teats which can best be de- 
scribed as leaky, and the entrance 


cannot be taken 
all surroundings may be clean and 
are must also be taken during 
that particles of dust and dirt do 
teat and milk 
the seat of the greatest num- 
the 
first few streams from each teat, as they 


After being drawn the milk should be 
stable 
room where the milk is strained, 


As soon as possible the straining should 
no 
better strainer has been found than one 
made of a wire gauze and four layers of 


matter with what care milk has 
it will contain 
Their growth must be 


ing the milk cool, as they require warmth 








composed of legume roughage may 
most valuable land of every European |greatly favor the production of miik 
country is used to support the cow. The |rather than the formation of fat on tne 


same is true of our eastern states, where | animal's body. 

agriculture may almost be said to be Some cows naturally carry a wealth 
based on dairying. of flesh during the entire year, and 
The cow can not only be kept with |when the returns at the pail are satis- 


very largely upon the succes: 1 profit ing the best course to pursue. One of 
> ‘ > ) » “cess ¢ 
iy gery I one . Sam Be these facts is that the poverty of the land 
accruing to the manufacturers, and in . 

comes principally from the exhaustion of 
this way this interest has been aroused. 


tion to this it may be advantageous to 
allow such cows as are inclined to beefi- 
ness to have access to a clover pasture. 
Legumes of all ....ds are high in nitro- 
gen, or what is commonly called flesh- 
forming constituents, so that a ration 


factory there is no reason why any par- 
ticular effort should be made to reduce 
this flesh. In such a case if the supple- 
mentary food that we have mentioned is 
fed and there is reason to believe that it 
is converted into milk, there can be no 
advantage in reducing an animal to a 
poverty-stricken appearance.—Ex. 


RICH LAND. 


The man that dreams of farming al- 
ways imagines himself owning rich land. 
There is no other kind that it is a pleas- 
ure to till. There is no other kind that 
will yield a profit from the operation of 
tillage. The richness of land regulates 
the value of the farm both in the market 
and in the operation of farming. Yet in 
the face of this well-known fact, millions 
of acres of our most valuable and pro- 
ductive land have been allowed to deteri- 
orate in fertility. The great problem of 
how to bring them back to their former 
state of fertility is one with which the 
best of scientists are working. It is not 
practical for a man to buy enough stable 
manure or commercial fertilizers to at 
once bring back his land to its origina! 
state. A few facts in relation to the com- 
position of the soil helps us in determin- 


available plant food and not from the ex- 
haustion of the plant food that is not at 
once available. In the process of years 
the new unavailable plant food becomes 
available, some each year. We have but 
to put back on the soil year by year as 
much as we take off in the way of fer- 
tilizer to gradually bring back the land to 
a rich condition, by the annual increase of 
available plant food from natural causes. 
This is a slow process, but it is far better 
than no process of recuperation.—Farm- 
ers’ Review. 





RANCID BUTTER-RENOVATED. 


Before the oleomargarine bill was in 
force rancid butter was not an intere:ting 
subject. Now the stock, as the material 
is called, is eagerly bought up in every 
part of the country. Formerly some of 
the worst of it could be bought for four 
and five cents a pound, being almost as 
cheap as common soap fat grease. It 's 
collected and shipped in hogsheads and 
barrels to the factory. A lot of this but- 
ter looks far from attractive, being of all 
colors and degrees of antiquity, and not 
over clean. The stock dumped into 
a vat and is boiled down. When it has 


is 





himself in the way of doing a very ex- 
tensive and profitable business. 





a oer en | off and water, salt, coloring matter, 

MILK COW IN HEAVY FLESH. ‘curd and other materials are thrown 
——— ‘away. The remainder is elaborately treat- 

It is a stock argument among many led to restore it to a condition resem- 


dairymen who believe in the special pur- 
pose cow that it is extravagant to use 
animals that will place part of the food 
in the milk pail and part of it on the car- 
cass in the form of beef. That part wh'ch 
is converted into meat, they claim, is of 
no value whatever, owing to the fact that 
it is necessary to kill the animal in order 
to make any use of this meat. There is 
more philosophy in this statement than is 
generally admitted by those who use a 
dual purpose cow. However, it is possi- 
ble to find profitable dairy animals among 
;those that are inclined to lay on flesh 
during the milking season. iuis of course 
means a division in the products of the 


type that are fed heavily on fat produc- 
ing foods naturally tend to store up fat 
in the body, and it is but reasonable that 
this should be guarded against in com- 
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in feeding it in any form to poultry, to experience when I make this statement. 
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pounding the rations for milk animals. 
| During the period when cows are on pas- 
|ture little can be done to alter the ration 
» | unless some supplementary foods are giv- 
jen. To feed 


prevent the laying on of flesh, which is by 
» | few considered to be of any particular ad- 
vantage. A little bran mixed with oats, 
fed twice a day, will do much toward in- 
creasing the milk flow without inducing 





food which necessarily lessens the m.k ;Ties do, butter would be worth more in 
flow. the first place and the factories would 
| Because an animal is inclined to lay on |have nothing to work on.—Farm and 
flesh during the milking period is good | Home. 

reason why some effort should not be itive tee 

made to prevent this. This is accom- Feed both coarse fodder and concen- 
plished by the introduction of the better |trated feed both morning and evening. 
system of feeding. Animals of the beef | Feed a small feed of coarse fodder at 


such supplementary food 
may be most profitable indeed and may 


| been reduced to a liquid the oil is drawn 


, bling freshly-made butter. It is purified 
by having air blown through it, and is 
sometimes washed. After this it is run 
into cold water, where it granulates and 
becomes crisp. It is then churned with 
fresh cream, salted and colored to the 
proper shade and is worked up as newly- 
made butter. The people who eat this 
material have no idea of the process to 
which it has been submitted. The tax is 
paid by the manufacturer, and there is 
nothing on the butter that goes to the 
wholesaler and retailer to show that it 
has been taxed by the government. If the 
original makers of this renovated butter 
took half the pains with it that the facto- 


noon if cows have been accustomed to it. 
If cows have not been accustomed to it, 
they may, perhaps, do as well without 
the noon feed by giving more at the oth- 
er feeds. 


The churning should be done at least 
twice a week, to prevent keeping the 
cream too long, and thus run the risk 
of its deterioration in quality—too sour 


iT. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.25 net. 
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the staples and stapling, by using PAGE FEN. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO,, ADRIAN, HICH. 
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For a fence that will only last three to Gs five years is 
an exorbitant price w The FROST, 
which will last a lifetime, fo * 
better than the beet wire fence on the marke. 
Catalogues, illus'rations. ete.. HE FROST 
WIRE FENOR CO., Cleveland. Ohio. 
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or perhaps too bitter. The cream should 
be kept cool until a short time—twelve 
hours or so—before churning, when, if 
necessary, it should be warmed ip to 
about 70 degrees, to facilitate its proper 











animals to convert it into fat. In addi- 
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ripening. 
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rapes because he can’t help it. 
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Horticulture | 





— 
HORTICULTURAL TALK. 


ORRECTION.—In the issue of Sept. 3, 
- budding, should read, “if twine is 


= ve should be taken to cut twine 
’ twine cut trees. ? 

p,QPAGATING TREES.—J. P. R., 
mo » Mo.—I see in your last issue 
mat a man could plant an orchard 


ithout much outlay. Will you please tell 
through your valuable paper where | 
: vet instructions on budding and 





ng and grafting are very simple. 
s not take a smart man, or even 
ne who is very skillful, to do the work 
cessfully, yet there are many who, 
ith persistent practice, can not do it 
yperly. Others take to it quickly, and 
ith very little practice are able to do 
od work. Every fruit grower should be 
nie to bud and graft; yet there are many 
» would not profit by attempting to 
-ew their own trees for an orchard. If 
man has had considerable practice, can 
the work quickly and accurately and 
; not his hands full of other work at 
na time when nursery trees should have 
ttention, he may gain something by 
owing his own trees; such as being pos- 
yely sure of getting the varieties he 
wits true to name and getting them 
to the orchard in good condition, But 
the one who has never grown tres 
ii is ready to set out a commercial or- 


tard my advice would be, send to a 
wd, reliable nursery and ask for the 
wat grade of trees they can furnish. 


von if he has to borrow the money to do 
ig it is safer than to rum chances of 
wing poor trees or failing entirely. 

: J. P. R. will send a few stamps to 
yer expense of mailing and trouble, | 
dl gladly send him samples of three 
tthods of grafting and a sample bud. 
nis invitation is. extended to all RURAL 
 ORLD readers. 

ipple for a Name (Strawberry).—From 
M. H., Coloma, Mo., came specimens of 
very large, beautiful apple for a name, 
ich I would pronounce Strawberry; 
9 known as “Richard’s Graft” and 
ied Spitzenberg.” It is an old apple, 
nich, though little known, is of real 
me and should be generally planted, 
vecially for home use. Besides being 
ry large and handsome, it is of best 
‘lity and bears regularly. 


“ORE NEW GRAPES.—Mr. Joseph 
chman, Altus, Ark., who sent such 


cutiful specimens of his Uncle Sam 
ripe to the RURAL WORLD office and 
Fair last fall, needs no intro- 
tion to most RURAL readers. 
4r. Bachman is what some people 
ald call a grape crank. He has had 
h great success growing seedlings 
rat, like some more of us, he is very en- 
wsiastic. He puts his whole heart and 
l into the work; grows and originates 
He loves 
work. We need such men as Mr. 
-chman and are indebted to them. Mr. 
‘hman is doing this work in a thor- 
zh scientific manner, pollenizing and 
widizing in view of certain results. 
few days ago I received from him 
paeimens of three of his latest produc- 
as, as follows: Banner—Bunches large 
rl compact; berry medium, bright red, 
ily ripened, skin thin, but tough, pulp 
rd, sweet; pleasant flavor. Would sure- 
take well on the market. Hesperus—I 
i give this ene a very high compli- 
it by saying that it is-even better in 
lity than Empire State, which it re- 
ables in color and size of berry; bunch 
nedium and very compact. It would 
rtainly please me if I had a few vines 
» my vineyard, from which I could gath- 
for my table such fruit as the bunches 
' Hesperus I had the pleasure of sam- 
ng. Meteor—Is medium in_ size of 
inch and berry. Rather loose bunch, 
* well filled and evenly ripened. Color 
i, skin thin, fairly tough, pulp so ten- 
r that it falls to pieces when taken into 
mouth, making it especially desirable 


those who reject the seeds. To me it 
ms to have a combined flavor of 
ethe and Elvira, x 


‘aluable for home use, and so far as | 
: judge by seeing only the fruit, 1 will 
id that all of the above adhere well to 
bunch, a point worth considering. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
forth Alton, Ill, Sept. 8, 1902. 





‘HERE THE BEST APPLES ARE 
PRODUCED. 


eavenworth, which lies just across the 


“ossouri river in Kansas, and which may 


termed the center of the richest apple- 
"owing belt in the world, comprising sec- 
ns of Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas and por- 
ns of western and gouthwestern Mis- 
iri, packs and ships more apples than 
‘7 other city in the world. 
ccording to an authority on the sub- 
& it has been demonstrated that the 
st apples, taking into consideration 
~® color, flavor and keeping qualities, 
> 8rown in an area of country thirty to 
‘y miles wide on both sides of the Mis- 
if river and extending from Omaha on 
‘north down about one hundred miles 
‘ow Kansas City, into Southwest Mis- 
i. The area south of Kansas City 
aprises the section in which the fa- 
us big red apples grow. 
sveral conditions go to make this area 
highly productive. It possesses, in a 
it degree, the soil and climate re- 
‘site for the production of apples in 
r greatest perfection. The soil differs 
‘y materially from that adjoining 
‘er side, being decidedly more produc- 
and receiving a greater rainfall. This 
. known as loess, is a rich loam de- 
‘ted to a great depth during the gla- 
period. The rainfall is 10 per cent 
re abundant in this territory than We- 
1 its confines, the atmosphere is drier 
the winds more severe. All these con- 
ons, it is said, are conducive to the 
essful growing of apples. 
the counties surrounding lLeaven- 
th there are numbers of large or- 
rds, the products of which are sent to 
“ city to be packed for market or plac- 
‘n storage. In Leavenworth is an im- 
‘e cold storage warehouse, in which 
‘Gerable of the crop each year is 
- there to be kept until the fruit 
© disposed of to the best advantage. 
4 ers congregate there in numbers from 
Dash Parts of the country when the 
‘on is at its height, and make the 
*n a lively place for the time being. 
‘ir purchases are to supply consumers 
over the world. Instead of waiting un- 
the apples have been picked and pack- 
many buyers go direct to the or- 
ards, where they bid for the crop as it 
= on the trees. They are excellent 
. es of the value and quantity of fruit 
Ay trees and are able to do as well, if 
. better, than by waiting until the ap- 
°S reach town. 
Nothing has been of more benefit in late 
ars to the fruit growers, especially, 
“an cold storage, or mechanical refriger- 
on, which arrests fermentation and de- 


|cay and prolongs the life and keeping 
qualities of the apples. Apples may be 
kepi in cold storage for nine months and 
put on the market in good condition. It 
is not so many years since the farmer 
and fruit grower, in order to preserve his 
fresh fruit or other products for future 
use or a better market, depended solely on 
cellars, caves and underground grottos. 
At the best, owing to the changes in 
weather which affected the temperature 
in those places, these expedients were not 
always successful. Now, by the use of 
costly machinery, anhydrous ammonia is 
forced through pipes running into the 
storage rooms, where the temperature is 
lowered to the desired degree of frigidity. 

In Leavenworth, the immense cold stor- 
age warehouse of Ryan & Richardson 
has a capacity of 40,000 barrels of apples. 
During the apple season farmers from 
the surrounding country drive to the 
warehouse with their fruit in bulk or 
packed in barrels. After being unloaded, 
the fruit is sorted and repacked, care be- 
ing taken not to bruise the skin or 
scratch off the film of paraffine or wax, 
which covers each apple, and which is 
nature's preservative. When this is 
scratched off the film of paraffine or wax. 
decays under ordinary conditions. 

For some distance around Leavenworth 
there are a number of large orchards. 
Fred Wellhouse, who is known as the 
“Kansas Apple King,” with his son Wal- 
ter, has 1,620 acres in several apple or- 
chards, In all, about 140,000 trees in the 
Wellhouse orchards bore fruit last year. 
Capt. Henry King of St. Louis, who is an- 
other large grower, has an orchard of 
between 200 and 300 acres in Shawnee 
|county, nine miles from Topeka, and Mr, 
| George Cc. Richardson owns several hun- 
dred acres of bearing trees. On the farm 
| of ex-Gov. Morrill of Kansas 12,000 trees 
are being set out on 1 acres. Add to 
those planted during the past three years 
there will be more than 500 acres in ap- 
ples, which, in addition to 300 acres more 
that it is planned to plant during the 
next two years, will make 800 acres in ap- 
ples, the largest single orchard in the 
world, it is said. The varieties most 
grown in this section for commercial pur- 
poses are the Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, 
Jonathan, Gano, Winesap and York Im- 
perial. 

Last year several barrels of choice Jon- 
athans were sent to the Paris exposition 
as part of the United States exhibit by 
Mr. George C. Richardson, and they to.k 
the grand prize because of their excel- 
lence. In October every year the farmers 
for miles around go to Leavenworth with 
their families to participate in the apple 
carnival, which is the distinctive celebra- 
tion of that section of the country and 
the big event of the season. There are 
usually great crowds present. An indus- 
trial parade is the feature of the carnival, 
wagons of every description loaded with 
handsome displays of choice fruit and 
farm products being in line. Farmers 
from the neighboring counties bring in 
their choicest fruit to compete for prizes 
at the horticultural exhibition. From 7 
o'clock until midnight the merrymakers 
hold forth, the streets being crowded with 
thousands of persons out for a jolly time. 
Many appear in fancy costume and near- 
ly every one, young or old, possesses a tin 
horn with which to celebrate.—Ex. 








CLOSE PLANTING, 





Close planting has often been recom- 
mended and practiced. There is a method 
of planting called ‘“‘fillers’’ that has prov- 
en very satisfactory. An orchard is set 
out with the varieties desired at the prop- 
er distance apart. As a rule these are of 
the standard winter varieties, and they 
usually come into bearing late and grow 
a long time before they begin to con- 
tribute to the fruit basket. In between 
these are set early-bearing sorts. The 
idea is to have these bear fruit while the 
later varieties are getting that size of 
body and tops to do permanent work. As 
the standard varieties come into bearing 
the ‘‘fillers’’ are removed and the orchard 
is composed of the sorts desired and some 
fruit has been obtained in the meantime. 
No one ought to plant out “‘fillers’”’ in or- 
chards who has not the grit or firmness 
to cut them out when they should go, for 
they will only be cumberers of the space 
that will be needed for better varieties. 
People seldom like to cut down trees 
when they “may as well take off another 
crop.”’ If they are left the planting will 
be too close and the whole orchard will be 
disappointing. Properly studied when an 
orchard is set out this plan may be pur- 
sued very easily and to advantage.—Ex. 





WHITE WASH FOR SCALE INSECTS. 

Ever since our old friend, the late W!1I- 
liam Saunders, than whom Scotland never 
sent a better horticulturist to America, 
first called our attention to the fact that 
a coat of whitewash would smother any 
scale insect in existence, we have been 
trying to induce fruit growers to use this 
simple remedy. Time and again we have 
seen its efficacy in cleaning trees from the 
dreaded San Jose scale and other forms. 
But the remedy was not proposed by a 
professional entomologist and is too sim- 
ple to suit those who want to appear sci- 
entific. Hence slight attention has been 
paid to the remedy, and the entomologists 


have persistently pushed the expensive 
and dangerous use of hydrocyanic acid 
gas. Knowing the ease and safety with 


which the whitewash remedy can be ap- 
plied, we were greatly pleased to read in 
the report of the Central Experiment 
Farm of the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, from the horticulturist, W. T. 
Macoun, an account of the experiment 
there made with whitewash. Mr. Macoun 
states that apple trees were sprayed with 
whitewash in an experiment made to test 
its value as a retarding influence in the 
spring. The trees were infested with the 
oyster shell bark louse, one of the hardest 
scales to kill, and when the whitewash 
came off during the summer it was found 
that the scales had disappeared, and the 
bark of the trees was brighter and clean- 
er than that of those which had not been 
sprayed. The formula used was: Lime, 
@ pounds; water, 24 gallons, and skim- 
milk, 6 gallons. It makes a thick mixture 
and rather hard to spray, but made a 
g00d cover. Experiments were then made 
with the same for scale direct without the 
thilk, and it was found that it did not 
stick so well, but it was found that two 
sprayings were quite sufficient when us- 
ing two pounds of lime and one gallon of 
water to five trees. Later on it was found 
that it was the caustic properties of the 
lime that loosened the scales and that re- 
peated sprayings were not needed. It was 
shown that the time for the application is 
in the autumn. The Canada report says 
that the whitewash did not kill the San 
Jose scale. We are of the opinion that 
this was from the wash not being made 
so as to stick long enough. Here it has 
destroyed every scale on which it was ap- 
plied, San Jose included. Dissolve a lit- 
tle glue in the hot lime as it slacks, and 
make the wash with this in the same pro- 
portions as advised and apply it in the 
early spring, and we do not believe there 





} 


is a scale of any kind that will not be 
smothered by it. But if the whitewash 
will kill only the oyster shell scale or 
bark louse, it will be a valuable applica- 
tion and well worth the making, for there 
is more damage being done to the apple 
trees all over the country by the oyster 
shell scale than by the San Jose. It is a 
little slower in killing the trees, but it 
will kill them all the same. Such a home- 
ly remedy as whitewash may not suit 
the ultra scientific workers, who cannot 
be satisfied with anything less than the 
expensive gas treatment, but we urge the 
plain farmers to try this simple remedy. 
Even if your trees have no scale on them, 
they will be cleaned and helped by a coat 
of whitewash. If the white color is objec- 
tionable, mix some sifted hardwood ashes 
with it to darken the application, and the 
wash will be all the better for it. A friend 
who attended the horticultural meeting 
at Buffalo said that the whitewash rem- 
edy was the only sensible thing he heard 
expressed there in regard to the scale. 
Practical Farmer. 





NOTES ON APPLES. 

Our third-year work spraying has so far 
been entirely successful. Canker worms, 
I think, were a blessing in disguise, as 
many fruit. growers never would have 
sprayed but for their ravages, writes B. 
F. Stuart in “Western Fruit Grower.” 
They are not nearly so much to be dread- 
jed as codling moth. Years of patient ex- 
perimenting and observation lead 
the opinion that the theory that scions 
cut from bearing trees produce early 
bearing trees is of doubtful value. Now, 
let us offer this suggestion instead, that 
it is a known fact that trees of a certain 
form are surer bearers than those of dif- 
ferent forms. Again any one who knows 





us to 


tree knows that you can train any tree 
to almost any shape desired. In saying 
the above, I have not overlooked the fact 
of the inclination of different varieties, 
soil characteristics, etc. 

Now what I wish to say is this: A tree 
of any variety that is a bearing variety 
properly planted in a soil adapted to ap- 
ples, at a proper elevation, properly 
drained, cultivated, trained and sprayed, 
will, when climatic conditions are favor- 
able, produce regular and good crops, re- 
gardless of whether the tree was cut 
from a nursery row or from a bearing 
tree. But fearful that we be misinter- 
preted, we wish to say that we have not 
in the least overlooked the fact that some 
trees seem to naturally take on the prop- 
er shape and character of wood to be 
fruitful, while others are the reverse, and 
all the trees from the same cuttings. 
Now there is where the art of fruit grow- 
ers must remedy the inclination of the 
tree going wrong; and we do not hesitate 
to say that tree surgery is as exact a 
science as animal surgery, and that the 
results are not different in essentials. 
One-half the entire top of a growing tree 
may be removed and the tree compelled 
to assume the desired form, and not the 
least check or harm results therefrom, 
while we admit that in the hands of a 
tree butcher a tree may be ruined bya few 
small illy done cuts. 

But we have probably said more than 
there is space for. It would take columns 
to say just how, but we enter on what we 
say fearlessly, as we are pursuing no 
theory, simply following lines that have 
given practical results. 





UTILIZING FOREST LEAVES. 
Last fall when a scarcity of feedstuffs 
made straw valuable, a number of stock 
raisers residing adjacent to the woods 
gathered large quantities of forest leaves 
to use as bedding for their horses and 
other stock. So well did they answer the 
purpose that that which they were forced 
to avail themselves of in their extremity 
they will hereafter use from choice. The 
leaves not only make clean, healthful, 
fragrant bedding, but they are also the 
best absorbents of liquid manure that can 
be used. When placed on the fields mixed 
with the stable manure they will decay 
quickly and be taken up by the soil speed- 
ily, and their fertilizing elements will be 
fed to the crops in a much shorter time 
than those of straw would. It is also 
claimed that leaves contain more fertiliz- 
ing material, outside of that which they 
absorb in the stable, than oat, rye or 
wheat straw, and that they play a con- 
siderable part in making humus. Those 
who live in timbered regions can procure 
them at the expense of gathering them 
up, and where the trees are thick a supply 
ean be gathered in a very short time, and 
with a small amount of labor. The plan 
pursued by those who have stored leaves 
for bedding and other purposes is to take 
a sheet, binder canvas, stack cover or 
other large piece of cloth or sheeting and 
affix light poles on each side, much in 
the fashion of “brails’’ on a seine, only 
leaving the ends of the poles project out 
several inches at top and bottom. Spread 
the canvas on the ground and with a 
wooden rake—one of which can be cheaply 
constructed for the purpose—rake the 
leaves over it. When all are gathered 
that can be piled on the canvas let one 
man take up one side and another the op- 
posite side and load them on the wagon, 
to be hauled and deposited in a dry place 
until wanted for use.—Ex. 
UTILIZING APPLES 


This subject was thoroughly investigat- 
ed by the Vermont Station and interesting 
results were obtained which will apply to 
apples wherever raised. In making cider 
with the best hand grinders it was found 
to be very unprofitable. On an average, it 
takes one bushel of apples to make two 
gallons of cider, when hand machinery is 
used, while with modern, medium-sized 
manufacturing machinery and an eight 
horse-power gasoline engine, four gallons 
were obtained from a bushel of apples at 
a cost of 2.3 cents per gallon. For cider, 
any grade of apple is good enough. 

Jelly made from cider was considered 
profitable. At the above price, a pure 
jelly was made from cider, at a cost of 1 
cent per pound for material, finished 
product; eleven gallons of cider, which 
weighs 100 pounds, making 2% pounds of 
jelly. A jelly suitable for table use was 
made by adding one pound of sugar to 
five pounds of cider. The material cost 3 
cents per pound of finished product and 
100 pounds of cider made 40 pounds of 
jelly. 6 

Marmalade requires a better class of ap- 
ples than does cider. It was found advis- 
able to cook the apples in cider rather 
than water. With apples at 20 cents per 
bushel marmalade cost for material less 
than 2 cents per pound of the finished 
product, 80 pounds of fresh fruit, 8 gallons 
of fresh cider and 35 pounds of sugar, 
made 116 pounds of marmalade. The loss 
by hand coring and paring was 2.4 per 
cent, while in the case of unpared fruit 
the loss by the colander was only 5 per 
cent. 

No apples are too poor for pure cider 





vinegar. The ordinary way of making 
vinegar by allowing the cider to ferment 


anything about the character of a young | 
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Enough Potash 


in the fertilizer is as necessary 
as the use of the plow to in- 
sure a full crop 


Our books tell how much plant food 
each crop removes from the soil, also 
how best to replace it. They are free. 
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at will, was found to be very unprofitable. 
By adding vinegar, mother and cultures 
of acetic acid and controling the tempera- 
ture, good vinegar was made, but the 
process was slow and wasteful. Mixing 
equal parts of fermenied cider and old 
vinegar was a quick and rapid method of 
making a fine grade of vinegar, but this 
method requires a large stock of old vine- 
gar 


EXPERIM ENTS WIT! { FERTILIZERS 





According to some experiments in Bel- 
gium noted by the Department of Agri- 


culture, tests were made in the use of 
soda, superphosphate and sulphate of 
potash, for growing sixteen of the more 


common garden vegetables. In each ex- 
periment one plat was used as a control, 
one received all three fertilizers combin- 


ed, and on three plats one of the elements 
of a complete fertilizer was omitted. The 
plats were duplicated i: another series, 


except that like amounts of barn yard 
manure were used on each plat in connec- 
tion with the commercial! fertilizers, The 
results obtained showed the best yields 
when a complete commercial fertilizer 
was used with barn yard manure. Where 
the barn yard manure was used alone 
not nearly so good results were obtained, 
but they were about equal to the yields 
secured when commercial fertilizers were 
used alone. Both exceeded considerably 
the yield on the contro! plat, It is con- 
cluded that in order to obtain the largest 
yield of vegetables, chemical fertilizers 
should be employed simultaneously with 
barn yard manure. 





POTATO-GROWING EXPERIMENT 

The following is a summary of a bulle- 
tin recently published by Cornell Univer- 
sity Experiment Station: 


1. Extensive tillage alone is not suffi- 
cient to produce a large yield of pota- 
toes. The soil upon which the potatoes 
are grown should be properly supplied 


with humus if moisture is to be conserv- 
ed through a drouth, 

2. On a soil well supplied with humus 
the moisture may be conserved even 
through a severe drouth and a fair crop 
of potatoes produced, 

3. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture in 
nearly every case has inereased the yield 
of potatoes, even when blight has not 
been prevalent. The practice should be- 
come more general. 

4. Harrowing potato land after potatoes 
are planted and before the plants are 
above ground is a wise practice. 

5. Intensive tillage may be overdone. 
During a drouth only so much tillage is 
necessary as shall keep the surface mulch 
loose and thoroughly dry. The dryer the 
surface layer of soil the more slowly will 
moisture be absorbed by it from the lay- 
ers of sub-surface soil. 


6. Spraying with SKordeaux mixiure 
should be done thoroughly. 
7. Pruning potatoe vines to one main 


stem was not beneficial. 

8. Potato machinery, while not yet per- 
fected, has reached such a degree of per- 
fection that where potatoes are grown 
upon any considerable area, special po- 
tato machinery should be provided. Im- 
plements should be purchased which are 
found adapted to the local conditions. 

9. There is no royal road to success 
with potatoes. Methods of procedure 
which are applicable during one season 
must be modified to meet the require- 
ments of another season; treatment of 
one soil might be radically wrong when 
applied to another soil. Success will only 
be attained by thorough familiarity with 
the plant and its habits of growth, and 
then conditions must be made to meet as 
completely as possible the requirements 
of the plant. 


BEAUTY IN A KITCHEN GARDEN. 





The suburban greengrocer is frequently 
exorbitant, and the thrifty housewife 
sighs and wishes she could grow her own 
vegetables. If a countrybred woman, she 
not only despises and condemns ‘‘shop”’ 
goods, but she is able and willing to do 
her own gardening when on so small a 
scale, and, in consequence, every cabbage 
and radish is clear profit. Still, she yearns 
for a pretty place to sit during the long 
summer afternoons, so the cabbages and 
radishes give way and she decides for the 
orthodox strip of lawn, graveled path, and 
herbaceous borders. Cabbages are cer- 
tainly not lovely to look on, but there are 
plenty of things to be grown which may 
actually add to the beauty of a garden, 
both in foliage and color, and be useful 
besides. As regards foliage, there are few 
plants that content the artistic eye like 
the globe artichoke. One well-grown plant 
is a bold group in itsif, with its grand, 
serrated leaves of delicate greenish gray. 

Not so popular, but one which makes an 
effective contrast, is the rhubarb, of 
which the very rosiest kind should be 
chosen, and besides providing the kitchen 
and giving the garden a fine bit of color, 
it forms a capital shelter for tender an- 
nuals when first they show themselves an 
inch above ground, and it can be literally 
pulled away to nothing when its umbrel- 
las are no longer wanted. The flower bor- 
ders may just as well be edged with curly 
parsley as with golden heather or saxi- 
frages, and chives, so dear to the heart of 
the cook, make a delicate bordering, their 
bright green spikes being harbingers of 
spring and coming in with the daffodils, 
while the mauve flowers later on are real- 
ly pretty, and look particularly well with 
a background of white flowers. An ugly 
ferice is almost inevitable in the suburban 
garden, dividing the domain from “next 
door,” and here may flourish scarlet-run- 
neds, which look uncommonly well when 
peeping out between a free growth of less 
strictly utilitarian climbers. 





Thyme and sage are pretty plants, and 
so is borage, but this last is a terrible 


| wood, and as difficult to get rid of, whea 
once planted, as horseradish. Neve:the- 


less, it has delightful blue flowers, and is | 


worth growing for them alone. If the 
premises aamit of a small chicken run, 
more scarlet-runners can be trained up 
the henhouse, hiding its angles and ton- 
ing it down, and the presence of poultry 
is a reason for a few plants of rue, of 
which the foliage is nearly as dainty as 
that of the maidenhair fern, and even 
more lovely in color.—Exchange. 

EIGHT MILES OF FRUIT TREES 

Chicago people boast of the roadside 
fruit trees on the farms of 8. W. Aller- 
ton, of that city, the merchant and model 
farmer. Along the roads that skirt and 
traverse the farm are rows of apple and 
cherry trees, which in single line 
reach eight miles. 

The reason for this dates back to Mr 
Allerton’s boyhood, when he drove shee» 
and calves to the Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
market. The bright spots on the journeys 
were where he could get some fruit from 
a nearby orchard, especially the luscious 
cherries, that overhung the wall on the 
farm of an old Quaker, sometimes break- 
ing off a branch in his haste. 

Once returning in the wagon of a farm- 
er, he saw the Quaker standing beside his 
tree. At his suggestion the farmer asked 
if they might have some cherries. Smil- 
ing, the Quaker placed his hand on the 
boy's head and said: 

“Isn't thee the boy that breaks 
from my tree?’ Allerton admitted «the 
charge. ‘Don’t thee steal any more,” 
continued the Quaker, “but pick thy full 
as if thee owned them. Now go and fill 
thy hat, but do not break the branches.” 

The boy then made up his mind that 
| when he became a man he would do some- 
ithing to show that he appreciated the les- 
json the good old Quaker had taught him 
|Telling this story to a friend recently, 
|Mr. Allerton said: “I've planted eight 
|miles of fruit trees in his memory. If he 
|had thrashed me, as I expected when I 
| confessed, there would not have been one 
lof these trees. The men on my farm un- 
| derstand that any boy is welcome to eat 
jhis fill of fruit. That’s what the trees are 
‘there for.'’—Selected 

PREVENTIVE FOR BITTER ROT. 


limbs 





The Illinois Experiment Station gives 

| the following advice in regard to the pre- 
; vention of bitter rot in apples: 
From what is now known, the following 
{preventive procedure is advised: Exam- 
line the orchard tree by tree, following 
| systematically the rows—perhaps on horse- 
back or in some way to look down as 
much as possible upon the fruit, the in- 
fected spots being usually on the upper 
surfaces of the apples. At this time of 
ithe year these spots are brown, circular 
land very slightly depressed and show 
|clearly against the light or reddish color 
of the apple. As soon as one spot is found 
search for others and just above the up- 
permost ones look for the cankered limb. 
This limb is sure to be in such a position 
that spores may be washed from it onto 
the spotted fruit. It will now be an easy 
matter to cut away the diseased limb and 
to remove the infected fruit below it. It 
will be safer, however, to take all the 
apples from that portion of the tree sub- 
jected to infection from the canker, for it 
may not be easy to find the very small 
spots where the fungus recently started. 
Cut well below the cankered spot, avoid- 
ing the rubbing of the infected area by 
tools or hands. The operator who gocs 
into the tree-top for the purpose of mak- 
ing examinations and removing cankered 
limbs should be provided with rubber 
boots or thin-soled shoes, so as not to in 
any way cause the rupture of the bark 
when climbing about. All diseased limbs 
and fruits removed from the trees should 
at once be put into a wagon or other re- 
ceptacle and removed from the orchard, 
where they will be either burned or buried 
deeply in the ground. 








In many instances apple trees bear only 
every other year. Were it not for this 
fact the trees would necessarily be very 
short lived. 








There is no objection to seliing No. 2 
fruit if it is so marked, But to sell No. 
fruit as No. 1 is where the trouble is. 


te 





Young trees should not be trimmed too 
liberally, as too much foliage taken from 
the tree weakens its feeding power. 

Potash is the chief fertilizer to be ap- 
plied to fruit trees, particularly after 
they come into bearing. 


Although the axe of the woodman has 
been wielded in the United States for up- 
wards of three centuries, the forestry area 
of our country, exclusive of Alaska and re- 
cent accessions of territory, is still esti- 
mated to comprise 700,000,000 acres, cov- 
ering over 1,000,000 square mi'es. The 
merchantable timber stand of the United 
States is believed to aggregate one thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty billion 
feet board measure. It has also been 
computed that the annual cut of mer- 
chantable timber in the United States is 
twenty-five billion feet board measure, or 
somewhat less than the supposed annual 
increase of such timber.—Dr. Tarleton H, 
Bean. 





The Apiary 


ALSIKE 





CLOVER FOR HONEY AND 
FOR SEED. 

It is a little strange to me that more 
thought has not been given to alsike 
clover by the bee-keepers of this or other 
lands, says a writer in “Canadian Bee 
Journal.” We find frequent mention of 
alfalfa (which many fear will too soon be 
of little use to bee-keepers, simply be- 
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cause the growers thereof are becoming 





wiser in their generation and are cutting 
it much earlier than formerly), but no 
mention of alsike. As a honey plant it 


| certainly takes a prominent place, usual- 
supply of nectar 
| which our pets can easily reach Il say 
‘usually’ because in this locality at least 
one season they did not. I could not un- 
derstand it. The weather seemed favora- 
ble and never so many and a 
lfield within a quarter of a mile of the 
jhome apiary, yet not a bee could be found 
there. The perfume wafted on the breezes 
|from this field was very fragrant, and we 
| coula smell it for a long distance when 
;on the windward side. Not sufficient al- 
| sike is grown in this neighborhood, how- 
ever, so I cannot speak much from see- 
jing it, but only from passing through 
}some places where much of it is grown. 
I visited a bee-keeper, Mr. Joseph Marks, 


good 


blossoms, 





jnortheast of Toronto, last year. Mr. | 
Marks manages the bees, and his son 
looks after the farm It was from the 
latter that tay eyes were opened to the 
}great profit on alsike when grown for 
}seed, apart from its value as a honey 
plant. In the year 190 he grew some 
thirty acres and made #00 out of the seed 
alone. Last year he had at that time 35 


acres in his barn and he expected to make 
some $1,200 out of it besides the hay. The 
latter is not worth as much as if cut 
earlier, but certainly is as good as straw. 
I was not surprised when 
quickly paid off the mortgage—good land 
| could be bought and paid for in one sea- 
}son from alsike seed alone, It seemed to 





| me that there is more money in it than in | 


bees, and the beauty of it is when a bee- 
keeper grows it he has a decided ad- 
| Vantage over those who have no bees—for 
ithe bees help the alsike and the alsike 
helps the bees. Four bushels to the acre 
I am told is a fair yield, but where bees 
are plentiful five bushels is nearer it. 
There is another thing I cannot under- 
stand, how or why it is that the demand 
is so great and the price so high for this 
seed. I have been told that considerable 
is exported to England. There is one 
pleasing feature about it, which is, that 
those who grow it are not slow to see the 
value of bees in securing a good crop of 
seed. A friend some five miles distant is 
about to sow it for seed, and I was quite 
encouraged the other day by him saying, 
“I wish you would bring out some of your 
bees to my place."’ In these days of law- 
suits and envyings and threatenings it is 
quite refreshing to have people talk after 
this fashion. There is one thing I ob- 
served, that bee-keepers near these alsike 
fields got lots of honey. Talk about sweet 
clover or catnip and such like, but I think 
they “are not in it’ alongside of alsike 
when grown for seed, and if I had more 
land I would put it to the test. There is 
considerable grown around Cannington, 
and as a consequence good returns there 
from the bees. Apart from the honey 
what crop is there grown, with as little 
trouble as alsike, that will give from $30 
to $35 per acre besides the hay? The bee- 
keeper who farms and does not grow al- 
sike is behind the times in my opinion. 











AS AN ARTICLE FOOD 


FOR CHILDREN, 


| HONEY OF 


I am interested in the discussions of ex- 
tracted honey, bottling, etc., that are be- 
ginning in “Bee Gleanings,"’ says Prof. C. 
F. Hodge. I have no fear that they will 
drive me to “extraction,” for I have al- 
ready reached that stage by a process of 
experience and necessity. For fancy use 
and now and then we want a nice, comb 
of honey on the table; and however much 
extracted we use, about as regularly as 
butter, it cannot take the place of the 
beautiful comb honey. But the staple use 
of honey, I find (and here is where my 
“experience” comes in), is as a spread on 
bread and butter or rolls. Here the comb 
is in the way, especially with young chil- 
dren, and it is here that extracted honey 
should find its daily use. We have two 
babies, two and four, picture of health 
and vigor; and, while 1 do not say it is 
due to the honey, they have had honey 
from the time they began to eat solid 
food, with almost no other sweetening, 
and they simply adore it, and have shown 
no signs of tiring of it. As I have before 
said, I have never seen absolute proof 
that honey is a more wholesome food for 
children than cane sugar or pure syrups; 
but I am _ strongly inclined to the view 
that it is. It seems to me that it may be 
a more physiological mixture of sugars, 
and that it may contain, besides, traces 
of digestive ferments and flavoring sub- 
stances that may be not only appetizing, 
which is no small matter, but wholesome 
To say the least, honey is pre- 
digested sugar; i. e., the nectar of flowers 
is very largely cane sugar. This has been 
almost all changed into grape sugar by 
ferment action in the bee’s stomach; and 
since all cane sugar must be changed to 
grape sugar before it is absorbed, honey 
presents a partially digested and thus 
easily absorbed form of sugar. It is an- 
alogous to malted milk and pre-digested 
cereal foods in this respect. 

But besides the sugars, all honey analy- 
ses show a small percentage (0.3—2.02) of 
nitrogenous matters which are quite suffi- 
clent in amount to be of considerable 
nutritive value, and more than enough to 
exert Important physiological influences. 
Honey is recognized in medical works to 
lhave a soothing, healing influence on in- 
flamed surfaces, and to act as a mild 
aperient. This seems to me a field well 
worth investigating; and results, accur- 
ately stated, might explain the proverbial 
goodness and wholesomeness of honey, 
and have some effect to reinstate it as a 
jstaple household food, even in an age of 
cheap sugar. 

Mrs. Hodge says that I have not stated 
the case strongly enough as regards the 
wholesomeness of honey for little folks, 
and she has had the “experience’”’ at first 
hand. Besides being a delicious food, 
{honey is often taken for coughs and sore 
throats, but we have not had so much as 
a touch of cough or sore throat in all the 
four years, and that, too, with whooping- 
cough all about us most of the time, and 
even here in the house with us. Dr. Mil- 
ler may say “‘pooh-bah” at this; but I 
am not claiming that it proves anything 
except that honey is good to bring up 
babies on after they outgrow milk sugar, 
and it is suggestive to say the least. 


as well. 








told that he | 


FARMS. 


FOR SALE. 
| A pleasant home, four acres, dwelling, 70-foot 
poultry house, barn, fruit tree, small fruit. Good 
| town; 79 miles west of Si. Louis, on Wabash B. B. 
Now im use for breeding fancy poultry. Particu- 
lars on application. NEPE HE POULTBY 
BANOH, New Florenee. Mo. 


$1 .25--BUYS--1,000 


‘Strawberry Plan 


of Kloadyte, Lady Thompson or Excelsior. Other 
| varieties from $1.25 per thousand up. Catalogue 
} sent free on application. Send order for 1,000 
| plants at once. 
| WwW. W. THOMAS, 
| THE STRAWSERRY PLANT MAN, ANNA, ILL. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 














STAR’PEA HULLERS. 
Capacity ten to fifteen bushels per hour. Write 
tor prices and cireular. 
STAR PHA MACHINE Co., 
Chattanvoga, Tenn. 


| Timothy and Blue Grass Seed. 


| Get the best recleaned seed to sow this fall. Get 
| our prices. Our seed is the best and cieanest seed 
d. 





| sold; absolutely pure and free from weed see 
| There never was a better fall to sow Timothy and 
Blue Grass than it has been or will be for the next 
Sample and price for the asking Seeds of sli 
88 


kinds. Addre: 
A. A. BEBRY SEED CO., 


| ox 10, Clarinda, Ia. 





10 ROCTs amd 20 seea for 
$1.00. L. U McLavestm, 
Springfield, Mo. 


! Can Sell Your [arm 


| learn how, Est. "96. Hi es. Offices in 14 cities 
W. M. Ostrander, 1665N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia 


| TREES 9 tee Naren 


| Fruit Boox free. We 
Want MORE SALESMEN PAY wees 
STARK BROS, Louisiana. Mo.; Ya 


Seed Wheat 


[It always pays to plant the best. Don’t sow old 
worn out sorts when you can obtain new and 
improved varieties which will yield 45 to 


60 BUSHELS PER AORE. 
Write for our new Winter Seed Wheat —y 
with full descriptions and history of our New 
Malakoff wheat, the grandest new variety ever 
| before introduced. Requires less 
| stools better and gives a larger 

other. Frice 2.00 per bus 
| 































makes the 
NICE, JUICY ROAST. 


t. It 
good cattle better and poor ones 


ic 
Grinding Millis 












for 7 years has grown in favor. 
Millions of trees saved from rab- 
bits in winter and borers in 
summer. It costs nothing for 
circulars and terms to agents. 
tet be See in the, world for 
ruittr oO” Wi too. 

\CARLINVILLE, ILL. 


Write W, B, OTWELL, Pa 


1A Good Route 
to Try 












Waves 


It traverses a territory rich in 
undeveloped resources; a territory 
containing unlimited possibilities for 
agriculture, horticulture, stock rais- 
ing, mining and manufacturing. And 
last, but not least it is 


The Scenic Route 
for Tourists. 


The Frisco System now offers the 
traveling public excellent service and 
fast time— 


Between St. Louis and Kansas 
City and poin‘s in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Indian Terri- 
tory, Texas and the Southwest. 

Be.ween Kansas City and points 
in Tenressee, Alabama, Mississipoi, 
Georgia, Florida and the Southeest. 

Between Birmingham and Mem- 
phis and points in Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Tex 
and the West and Southwest. 


Full information as to route and 
rates cheerfully furnished upon appli- 
cation to any representative of the 
Company, or to 
Passenger Traffic Department, 


Commorcial Building, 
Saint Louis. 











extracted honey to feed to the family (es- 
pecially the babies) between now and 
spring. I hope it may prove as good as 
formerly. Apropos of the candied-honey 
question I have another note to add in 
this connection. The last two-quart can 
{I brought down was candied. I explained 
|how it could be melted back to its former 
leonsistency. Imagine my surprise when I 
|was told that it was better as it was. “It 
jis not so sticky, and can be spread like 
|so much butter.”’ That was a new idea 
lto me. But what I started out to say is 
that bread and cream, with a generous 
layer of honey on it, and a glass of milk, 
|make a supper fit for a juvenile czar. 








I am just ordering two more gallons of | Worcester, Mass., Jan. 6. 
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Live Stock 


LIVE STOCK 





DATE CLAIMS FOR 
SALES. 





Claim dates for public sales will be 
published in this column free, when such 
gales are to be advertised in the RURAL 
WORLD. Otherwise they will be charged 
at regular rates: 

POLAND CHINAS. 
October 18.—J. Lee White, Palmyra, Mo., 

Poland Chinas. 

Oct. 2.—E. B. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo. 

October 25.—Sensintaffar Bros., Brook- 
field, Mo., Poland Chinas. 

October 30.—Hart & Minnis, Poland Chi- | 

nas, Edinburg, Ill. 

October 31.—Hedges & Walker, 

Chinas, Pana, Ill. 


Poland 


November 1—Wm. Plummer, Barclay, 
Kan. 
November 14.—Harry E. Lunt, Burden, 

Kan. 
November 15.—A. B. Mull, Iola, Kas., Po- 
land Chinas. 


December 5.—J. D. Jesse, Browning, Mo., 
Poland Chinas. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


Oct. 22-23, 192.—Combination Hog Show 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

November 7.—Manwaring Bros., Law- | 
rence, Kan. 


November 13.—Kansas Breeders, Manhat- 


tan, Kas. 

November 13.—Combination 
shires, at Manhattan, Kas. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 

Carlinville, Ill. 

Dec. 3, 192—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

Feb. 13.—Biltmore Farm's annual sale of 
Berkshire brood sows, Biltmore, N. C. 
SHORTHORN SHOWS AND SALES 

Octber 30.—Central Mo. Shorthorn Breed- 


sale Berk- 


ers’ Asso. Combination Sale, at Mo- 
berly, Mo. E. H. Hurt, Sec., Clifton 
Hill, Mo. 


Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., sale | 
at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 


Sturgeon, Mo, 
HEREFORDS. 


October 21-22.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City, Mo. 
Week of American Royal. 


November 18-19.—Marshall County (Kas.) | 


Hereford Breeders’ Association, Here- 
fords; BE. E. Woodman, secretary. 
December 4-5.—American Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Il. 
International Live Stock Exhibition. 
December 8-9.—J. E. Logan and Benton 


Gabbert & Sons, Herefords, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

December 10.—T. H. Pugh, Herefords, 
Kansas City. 


January 26-31, 193.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 28-29.—Combination sale of Here- 
fords at Chicago. 

January 12-17, 1%8.—C. W. Armour and 
Jas. A. Funkhouser, Herefords, Kansas 

January 28-29.—C. A. Jamison and others, 


Peoria, Ill., at Chicago. 

February 10, 11, 12, 1%8.—C. A. Stannard 
and others, Herefords, at Oklahoma 
City, O. T. 


February 24-26, 1%3.—C. A. Stannard and 
others, Herefords, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 6-7, 1%8—Colin Cameron, Herefords, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
ANGUS, GALLOWAYS, SHORTHORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 
April 7-8, 1%8—-W. C. McGavock, Mgr., 
Aberdeen Angus, Kansas City, Mo. 
SHORTHORNS AND CLYDESDALES. 
November 6.—Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, 
Neb. 


Oct. 3.--Tom Campbell & Son, Higgins- 


ville, Mo. Horse sale at Farm. 
SHORTHORNS, HEREFORDS AND 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

October 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., 
and J. S. Brown, Mexico, Mo., at Cen- 
tralia, Mo. 

November 4.—Chenault Todd, Fayette, 
Mo. 

November 5.—W. W. Pollock, Mexico, 
Mo., Shorthorn Cattle, Poland-China 


Hogs, Saddle and Harness Horses. 
Nov. 7.—E. T. Letton & Son, Walker, Mo. 
Closing out Trotting Horse Sale. 
November 6.—S. P. Emmons, 
Mo., Shorthorn. 
November 10.—Branstetter, Robinson and 
Wright, Shorthorns, at Vandalia, Mo. 
November 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. S. Stew- 
art, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham, at Sturgeon, Mo. 


Mexico, 


November 12.—T. W. Ragsdale, T. A. 
Bailey and Wm. R. Turner, at Shel- 
bina, Mo. 

November 13.—Purdy Bros., Shorthorns, 


at Harris, Mo. 

December 16.—F. M. Gifford, Shorthorns, 
Milford, Kas. 

November 19.—Cooper County 
Breeders’ Association. 
Bunceton, Mo. 

November 20-21.—North Missouri Com- 
bination Sale Association, Trenton, Mo. 

November 28-29.—Shorthorns, W. P. 
Harned and F. M. Marshall, Kansas 
City. 

December 5.—Combination sale, J. D. Jes- 


Shorthorn 
Shorthorns, 


see, Mgr., Browning, Mo. 

December 16.—Gifford Bros., Milford, 
Kan., at Manhattan, Kan. 
February 10-11.—Col. G. M. Casey, Clin- 


ton, Mo., and T. J. Wornall & Son, Lib- 
erty, Mo., at Kansas City. 

February 17.—D. K. Kellerman & Son, 
Mound City, Kan., at Kansas City. 
February 18-9.—I. M. Forbes & Son, at 

Chicago, Iil. 
H. J. Hughes, Secretary. 


Beautiful Mile Track, C 


Week of | 


lub House and Graod Stand. 





FORAGE VALUES IN FATTENING 
STEERS. 
Experiments with Yearling Cattle 
By H. J. Waters, Dean of the Agricultural 


College, Columbia, Mo 


VL. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We have done 
more work along this line with yearling 
cattle with equally striking results, as 
will be shown in the following summary: 

First Trial—January 1 to March 15, 18%, 
74 days, four yearling steers in each lot, 
no grain: 

Timothy Lot—Hay eaten, 4,736 pounds; 
gain per lot, 123 pounds; average daily 
gain per steer, .42 pounds; digestible mat- 
ter per pound of gain, 18.23 pounds. 

Fodder and Clover Lot—Corn fodder eat- 
en, 2,510 pounds; clover hay eaten, 3,288 
pounds; total gain per lot, 234 pounds; 
averege daily gain per steer, .80 pounds; 
digestible matter per pound of gain, 9.26 
pounds, 

Thus the combination of fodder and 
clover hay made almost twice as much 


C. A. TILLES, 





Opens Monday, October 6. 


President. 





hay is fully equal to 
timothy hay, whether fed without grain, 
with a small allowance of grain, whether 
on half feed or on full feed, and whether 
with yearlings or aged cattle. In other 
words, the farmer can by this means 
make the whole fodder produced 
in the middle west serve every purpose, in 
cattle feeding at least, for which timothy 
is now used. 
Under these 
say that timothy 
sentially the same 
Whether a small quantity of cottonseed 
gluten meal or bran 


fodder and clover 


coarse 


circumstances it is fair to 
and corn fodder have es- 
feeding values. 


meal, linseed meal, 
added to the corn may be relied upon to 
serve the same purpose and accomplish 


the same result, viz.: of enabling the feed- 
er to use his fodder to the best advantage, 
and as a complete substitute for timothy, 
when such hays as we 
purpose are not available, will be covered 
in a subsequent article. 

It is needless to say that these experi- 
ments point out the way for a large sav- 
ing and for a large increase in the net 
returns from the corn crop. The annual 








|gain as did timothy hay. It is true that 
|the steers on clover and fodder ate more 
jthan the timothy lot, but the digestible 
jorganic matter required to make a pound 
of gain was with timothy, 18.23 pounds, 


while with corn fodder and clover only 
|9.26 pounds, or little more than half as 
much, 


| Second Trial—December 30, 1899, to April 
}10, 1900, 101 days, four yearling steers in 
leach lot, four pounds of shelled corn daily 


| per head: 
| Timothy Lot—Corn eaten, 1,612 pounds; | 
hay eaten, 6,753 pounds; gain per lot, 262 


| pounds; average daily gain per steer, .65 


| pounds, 
Fodder and Clover Lot—Corn eaten, 1,612 
pounds; corn fodder eaten, 3,631 pounds; 


}clover hay eaten, 3,598 pounds; gain per | 


jee 357 pounds; average daily gain per 
steer, .88 pounds. 
Here the gains were, for the timothy 
lot 262 pounds and for the fodder and 


clover lot 357 pounds, or 36 per cent more, 
although both lots had the same amount 
of corn. 

Third Trial—January 29 to April 19, 1901, 
80 days, four .yearling steers in each lot, 
6 pounds of shelled corn daily per steer: 

Timothy Lot—Corn eaten, 1,920 pounds; 
hay eaten, 4,43 pounds; gain per lot, 318 
- jaily gain per steer, 1.00 pound. 
er and Clover Lot—Corn eaten, 1,920 
s wn fodder eaten, 2,298 pounds; 

t 3,619 pounds; gain per 
daily gain per steer, 1.67 





eaten 
ot, M3 pounds 


pounds 





e daily allowance of corn 
per steer was six pounds instead of four, 
and the gains were proportionately larger. 
Yet the ntage of a combination of 
fodder and clover over timothy is quite as 
marked as in the preceding experiments. 
The grain from corn and timothy was 318 
pounds, and from corn, corn fodder and 
hay it was 543 pounds, or 
cent more. 

Fourth Trial—December 23%, 191, 

4, 182, 18 days, four yearling 


In this trial t 





adva 


clover 


to April 
steers in 


each lot, six pounds of shelled corn daily 
per head 

Timothy Lot—Corn eaten, 2,88) pounds; 
hay eaten, 8,152 pounds; gain per lot. 8 
pounds; daily gain per steer, 1.37 pounds. 

Fodder and Clover Lot—Corn eaten, 2,20 
pounds; fodder eaten, 3,568 pounds; clover 
eaten, 4,958 pounds; gain per lot, 744 
pounds; daily gain per steer, 1.55 poun ls. 

Again the results show the superiority 


combination of fodder and clover 
The gain from timothy was 
744 


of a 
over timothy. 
658 pounds, from the fodder and clover, 
pounds, 

It will be noted that in every case the 
amount of roughness consumed by the 
cattle getting a combination of fodder and 
clover was larger than by the lot getting 
timothy, thus confirming the proposition 
laid down in a former article that the ad- 
;dition of a food rich in protein was ac- 
companied by a larger total food con- 
sumption. This has been true with ani- 
|mals on full feed when the protein was 
supplied in the grain as well as when sup- 
plied in the roughage, and seems to hold 
{true with cattle on half feed and with 
those on roughage alone. 

That the better balanced rations were 
more efficient is clearly shown by the 
jgains. That the larger gains obtained 
|from the better balanced rations—when 
}clover, cow peas or alfalfa supplied the 
| protein—were much more economical and 
profitable is self evident, since these 
roughnesses may usually be bought at less 
per ton than timothy, and are produced 
at decidedly iess per ton when the effect 
| upon the fertility of the farm is consid- 
| ered. 
| Making full allowance for the increased 
;amount of roughness eaten when clover 
| was added to the ration, allowing for the 
| fodder uneaten, i. e., the coarse stalks, the 
| inevitable conclusion from these four 
years’ work is that a combination of corn 





Fat steers at Experiment Station, 


70 per | 


Columbia, Mo., ready for market. 


| fodder crop of the United States would 
jon this basis represent to the farmer a 
|valuation of something like three-quar- 
|ters of a billion dollars. Missouri's fod- 
| der crop would under these circumstances 
| bring the feeder something over forty mil- 
lion dollars. 

All of this without materially changing 
our system of farming except to grow 
more clover, cow peas or alfalfa, to com- 
bine with our stover and reduce the area 
now devoted to timothy. 

There are other ways in which the 
value of the fodder crop may be still fur- 
ther increased, which will require special 
consideration later. 


ATTENTION! HEREFORDS. 





The next event of general interest to the 
Hereford breeding fraternity is the Amer- 
jican Royal at Kansas City. Secretary 
Thomas writes us that the outlook is for 
an unusually large number of exhibitors 
and for large rings in every class. It is 
expected that the $500 appropriated for 
prizes in the clases for car lots of feeding 
land fat cattle will bring out a large ex- 
|hibit in the pens. Three hundred dollars 
jare offered for car lots of feeding cattle 
jand $200 for car lots of fat stock. Besides 
|these amounts $600 is offered for single an- 
imals in the fat stock classes. The prizes 
for breeding cattle figures up about $3,700 
and the plan of the Hereford Association 
in offering eight prizes in the individual 
classes assures a wide distribution of this 
amount. Entries in all classes close Oc- 
tober 1, and it behooves Hereford exhibit- 
ors to file their entries with Secretary C. 


R. Thomas, Exchange Avenue, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, at once. Premium 
list and the proper blanks will be sent 


upon request. 





F BREEDS AT SEDALIA, 


THE BEE 


We continue this week the ‘Breeders’ 
Gazette’’ summary 
cattle at the Missouri State Fair at Se- 
dalia, of which that paper speaks in the 
most eulogistic terms: 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS.—"Doddies” made 
a representative display of their merits at 
Sedalia and there were no formalities in 
the judging ring. T. J. Wornall, with the 
assistance of E. B. Mitchel, decreed the 


j}winners. It was a contest between C. H. 
|Gardner, Blandinsville, Ill., and Edwin 
|Reynolds & Son, Prophetstown, IIl., from 
}start to finish, with M. P. & S. E. Lentz, 
| Carlock, Ill., and W. B. Seeley, Mt. Pleas- 
jant, Iowa, right in the midst of it, bat- 
'tling vigorously for the top place. When 
Ida's Eclipser, Rosegay and Improver 
went into the ring spectators beheld a 
grand ‘‘doddie”’ bull show. There was con- 


siderable speculation as to which would 
win the blue, and the judges themselves 
debated the question not a little before 
conferring upon Rosegay, the champion 
Angus of 1900, the championship honor for 
which his rivals made strong appeals. Mr. 
Gardner showed the champion cow in 
Blackcap Judy. It was a close call. 
Messrs. Reynolds fought a strong fight 
with Ida's Blackbird in the ring, and Mr, 
Lantz was stubbornly intrenched on the 
spot with Hesterbloom and Queen Lillian. 
Mr. Seeley exhibited Pride’s Seeley 2d 
against the Reynolds bull Pretoria, and it 
required some time to decide that he could 
not take first position. 

AGED BULLS.—First to C. H. Gardner 
on Rosegay; second to Edwin Reynolds & 
Son on Ida's Eclipser; third to M. P. & 8. 
E. Lantz on Improver. Two-year-olds— 
First to Reynolds on Pretoria; second to 
W. B. Seeley on Pride's Seeley 24. Year- 
lings—First to Gardner on Barbara’s 
Rosegay; second to Seeley on Crown 
Bearer; third to Reynolds on Belle’s Lad 
24. Calves—First to Lantz on Duke's 
Thickset; second to Gardner on Gay Bar- 
bara; third to John Barron & Son on 





have used for this | 


of the breeds of beef | 


| Rose gay Barron. hampion bull—Bar- 
bara’s Rosegay. Aced cows—First to 
Gardner on Vala; scond and third to 
Reynolds on May Usher 24 and Zaria 
Palmer; fourth to S cley on Eveningtide; 


thia. Two-year-olds 
1 Ida's Blackbird 2d; 
Blackcap Judy; 


fifth to Lantz on Al 
—First to Reynolds « 
second to Gardner on 
third to Lantz on Queen Lillian. Yearlings 

First to Gardner on Gay Rose Pride; 
second to Lantz on Hesterbloom;thirdand 
fourth to Reynolds on Ida Lady and Sybil 
Lad. Calves—First to Reynolds on Ida’s 
Lady; second and third to Gardner on 


Rosegay’s Pride and Rosegay’s Mina. 
Champion cow—Blackcap Judy. Exhibit- 
or’s herd—First to Gardner. Young herd 
—First to Gardner. Get of bull (four)— 
First to Gardner—Barbara’s Rosegay; 


second to Lantz—Black Jam. 

Galloways are not numerous in Mis- 
souri, but of the herds maintained in the 
state those of C. N. Moody and I. B. & 
A. M. Thompson are among the best. In 
Caleb Miller, the two-year-old son ot 
Topsman 3d, which H. C. Duncan adjudg- 
ed champion of the show, Messrs. Thomp- 
son possess one of the best Galloways 
that ever left Brookside. He is very com- 
handles agreeably, has a first-class 
Galloway coat, is fairly well finished and 
carries a good layer of flesh over the 
crops, though he would be a better type 
if he were nearer the ground. 
was undefeated as a 


pact 


robbing him of his earlier show-yard ap- 


pearance. McDouga! 4th of Tarbreoch 
without competition was winner of the 
first prize in the aged bull class. Imp. 
Paragon, shown by Mr. Moody, is a very 


desirable Galloway type, and was by odds 
the best female in the show. There were 


no Galloways at the fair last year. 
Awards follow: 
Aged Bulis—First to C. N. Moody on 


|McDougal 4th of Tarbreoch, by Scottish 
| Standard; second to I. B. & A. M. Thomp- 
son on Pride of Goodrich. Two-year-olds 
—First (one entry) to Thompson on Caleb 
Miller by Topsman 3d. Yearlings—First 
to Thompson on Dragoon of Wavertree, 
jby Imp. Mario of Castlemilk; second to 
Moody on Elect by King Bassiano. Cham- 
| pion bull—Caleb Miller. Aged cows—First 
|to Moody on Imp. Paragon by Matchem; 
}second to Thompson on Highland Mary 
7th by Jet of Nashua. Two-year-olds— 
First to Moody on Graceful by Gallant 
Gift; second to Thompson on Samiramis 
Muty by Glendone. Yearlings—First and 
| second to Moody on Semiramis Jackson by 
{King Bassiano and Dorothea by same 
| bull, respectively. Calves—First to Moody 


‘on Gladys by Caleulator; second to 
Thompson on Daisy Deen by Pride of 
Goodrich. Champion cow—Paragon. Ex- 
|hibitor’s herd—First to Moody. Get of 


sire (four)—First to Thompson—get of 
Pride of Goodrich. Produce of cow—First 
to Thompson. 

SHEEP.—American Merino, Rambouil- 
let, Cotswold, Oxford, Southdown, Shrop- 
shire and Lincoln sheep attracted crowds 
of spectators to the splendid barn in 
which they were penned. J. L. Thompson, 
Gas City, Ind., who judged all classes of 
the various breeds, pronounced the wool 
and mutton-producing animals good 
enough to continue on the great western 
circuit, 
marked a gratifying improvement both in 
numbers and quality over the very credit- 
able one seen at Missouri's initial state 
fair. The following were the principal 
prize winners in the various classes: 

Shropshires.—Aged rams—First to Geo. 


Allen; second to G. Howard Davison. 
Yearlings—First and second to Davison. 
|Aged ewes—First to Davison; second to 


|Allen. Yearlings—First to Davison; sec- 
lond to Allen. Lambs—First and ‘second to 
|Davison. Best flock—Davison. Best pen 
| lambs—Davison. 

Southdowns.—Aged rams—First and sec- 
ond to Geo. McKerrow & Sons. Yearlings 
|—First and second to McKerrow & Sons. 
Lambs—First (one entry) to McKerrow & 


Sons. Aged ewes—First to McKerrow; 
second to Geo. Allen, Yearlings—First and 
second to McKerrow & Sons. Lambs— 
First and second to McKerrow & Spns. 


Flock—McKerrow & Sons. Best pen lambs 
—McKerrow & Sons. 
Cotswolds._Aged rams—First 
ond to Geo. W. Harding & Son. Yearlings 
—First and second to Harding & Scn. 
|Lambs—First and second to Harding & 
Son. Aged ewes—First to Harding & Son; 
second to Lewis Bros. Yearlings—First 
and second to Harding & Son. Lambs— 
First and second to Harding & Son. Flock 
—Harding & Son. Best pen four lambs 
owned and bred by exhibitor—Lewis Bros. 
THE SWINE SHOW.—The expectations 
of those who had forgotten it took a year 
to grow a crop, even in Missouri, were 
hardly met by the swine show, which with 


and sec- 


the help of the sheep only comfortably 
filled the excellent barn occupied by them 
& year ago. Poland-Chinas, Chester 
Whites. Berkshires and Duroc Jerseys 


were represented. The last-named breed 
put up a show that was a vast improve- 
ment over their last year’s exhibit and 
| became the leading feature of this depart- 
| ment, 

Seven breeders, from three states exhibit- 
ed, filling all classes and making some of 
the rings quite strong. They were A. F. 
Russell, Savannah, Mo.; C. R. Doty, 
Charleston, Ill.; Powell & Rudy, Smith- 
ton, Mo.; McFarland Bros., Beaman, Mo.; 
Harry Sneed, Smithton, Mo.; H. H. 
Hague, Walton, Kan.; 8. G. Thornton, 
Blackwater. Mo. Mr. Thornton showed 
only young stuff which attracted much fa- 
vorable comment by their breedy appear- 
ance and good colors. Mr. Hague was 
handicapped by the loss of one of his best 
hogs in shipping. The awards were quite 
well distributed. 

In the Poland-China class the show was 
light and weak in many places, although 
containing several outstanding good 
things. The exhibitors were Messrs. J. R. 
Young, Richards, Mo.; J. D. Marshall, 
Walton, Kan.; John L. Clark, Bolivar, 








lMo.; L. M. 


FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
1902-GREAT ST.LOUIS FAIR-1902 


Closes Saturday, October 11. 


..More Than $30,000 in Premiums and Purses... 


COMPETITION OPEN TO THE WORLD!! 
--REDUCED RATES ON ALL RAILROADS... 
Catalogue and Beautiful Poster sent to any address Free. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ——_—__-~ 


Monsees, Sedalia, Mo.; Dr. 
| Henderson, Marshall, Mo.; M. M. ne Bed 
son, Lathrop, Mo., and 8. W. Coleman 1 


| Sedalia, Mo. 
| competition. 


| resented. They took first and second in 


jone year, 


| 
| 


This bull | 
yearling, and anoth- | 
ler year has been added to his age without 


and the sheep display as a whole. 


In some rings there was no 
In none was the competition 
although a few entries, particule | 
Mr. Marshall's aged sow and Mr. Young's 
yearling, would have made a creditable | 
showing anywhere. 

For Berkshires but one exhibitor, Har- 
ris & McMahan of Lamine, Mo., were rep- 


close, 


the following rings: Yearling boar under 
yearling sow, sow under one 
year. For both herd prizes and get of | 
boar prize they make one entry each, and 
of course filled for sweepstakes—the en- 
tries being their yearling first prize win- 
ners, Lord Lee 61138 and Gallie Lee XIX. | 
The quality of the exhibit was high. 

With an exhibit of high-class Chester 
Whites, Dorsey Bros. of Perry, Ill., filled 
all classes, taking first and second in 
each. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS OR LUMP-JAW. 


The Early Symptoms, the Progress of the 
Disease, and Means of Cure. 





DISEASE that most 
commonly affects cat- 
tle, and is shown by 
hard, fibrous tumors 
appearing on the low- 
er jaw, face, throat, 
tongue, or other parts 
of the body. Thesetu- 

J mors develop rather 
and first appear as round, hard, 
masses beneath the skin or 
They are frequently 








slowly, 
fibrous 
mucous membrane. 
firmly attached to the bone, which they 


also involve. They often break down and 
form abscesses or running sores. 
CAUSES.—This disease is produced by a 
vegetable parasite which gains access to 
the tissues through the skin or mucous 
membrane. It can be communicated from 
one animal to another by inoculation or 
by contact, under favorable conditions. 
It is attributed to fungus or spores 
which are found on vegetation, especially 
that grown on new ground. Until recent 
years this disease has been considered 
quite incurable, but later experience 
shows that many cases will yield to con- 
tinued and persistent administration of 
iodide of potassium. The dose which has 
proven most effective consists in about 
one-quarter dram of the drug for every 
one hundred pounds of weight of the ani- 
mal. It should be given once a day well 
diluted with rain water. 
The effects of the drug are shown by 
discharges from the eyes and nose with 
occasional slavering. The hair will appear 
rough and the skin dry. In the cows there 
is diminished secretion of milk, with con- 
stipation and loss of appetite. 

Should these symptoms supervene dur- 
ing administration of the drug it should 
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JNO. HACHMEISTER, 
THOROUCHBRED 
SHORTHORN 80 

AT 
September 30, 
consisting of BULLS, COWS and HEIFERS. All 

Send for catalogue to 
TERRILL & KINCAID, 


Secretary. 
at my farm, 4 miles N. of Walker, Mo., on 
cows old enough will have calves at foot or in calf. 
J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneer. 


WALKER, Mo. 


Administrator’s Sale. 


As administrator of the estate of Mrs. H. D. A 
offer at public sale, at ‘‘The Maples,’ 2 miles west of Bree dre on ao 
, hed 


Wednesday, October I, 1902, 
The following described property, to-wit: 

13 Head Thoroughbred Shortho isti : 
Females and 4 Bulls, all recorded; 3 “2-year-old ena Hoo go pied .- 2 
Heifers; 1 yearling Steer; 2 Jersey Qece 1 yearling Horse Mule pies 
25 Head Standard Bred Horses, Ma Co 

res 
recorded. Certified pedigrees furnished on day of sale. Two Brood | Mane en 


(non-standard). About 80 head of grade Sh 
sisting of sows and young pigs and chek hogs. mapeanee Mews GA head of Sogs, osn- 


A ; » : 
Nottietea Me the horses in the above lis: are the property of Fred H. Sturgis, of 


The Mares in the above list are some of them d 2 
Chitthorn (11241) and are all bred to Velocidad (19901). lacie 


Terms: Cash, or6 months note, wit! i 
ut Soeun dato of the rahe of © ter one , with approved security, note to bear inter- 


Catalogues of cattle and horses furnished by applying to H. D. Ayres, or 


to the undersigned. 
WALTER O. HART, 








I will 


some by 


COL. W. M. DUDLEY, 





be discontinued for a week or ten days 
and good food with tonics should be sup- 
plied. Supplement this treatment | 
dosesof themost powerful tonic—Dr. He 
Stock Food. It is well balanced in uel 
tive and curative properties, the first as- 
sisting all other foods to do their best 
and the latter establishing a high stand- 
ard of health. 


Dr. Hess’ Stock Food is the scientific 
compound for horses, cattle, hogs and 
sheep, 100-pound sacks for $5, smaller 


quantities slight advance; fed in small 
dose; sold on a written guarantee. In 
every package is a little yellow card en- 
titling the purchaser to personal advice 
and free prescriptions for his animals 
from the eminent veterinarian, Dr. Hess. 

Dr. Hess has written a book on the dis- 
eases of stock and poultry. It is the on'y 
complete treatise for farmers and stock- 
men published. It is consulted and com- 
mended by many leading veterinarians. 

Write and state what stock you have, 
what stock food you have used; also men- 
tion this paper. Address Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Ashland, Ohio, and for this information 
you will receive one of these valuable 
books free, postage paid. 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO SELL. 


Guide” 


The ‘Farmers’ believes that just 
now is the farmers’ opportunity to sell 
cattle fit for market. It says: It used to 


be common for farmers to sell their fat 
cattle directly from the pasture field, and 
they thought a blue grass pasture made 
the finest beef in the world. But such is 
not the case now. The pasture is not 
done away with by any means, but cattle 
to bring the highest price must now have 
some grain. They may have access to 
pasture, but it requires corn for some 
weeks fed in considerable quantity to pro- 





duce the best of beef. No other grain will 
take its place. Nothing is grown that is 
‘so cheap or that will put on fat so well. 
| With corn so abundant as it now seems 
|to be all over the country it seems that 
the price of fat cattle can’t hold up where 
jit now is very long, and in view of this 
|fact the man who has cattle ready for the 
|market had better let them go as soon as 
| possible. They, will, however, remain at 
|a profitable price. 


COL. HARRY W. GRAHAM, 
Administrator. 


Auctioneers. 








Protect your calves against Black Leg with 


BLACK- -LEG-INE 


PASTEUR VACCINE Co., CHICAGO, NEW y 


RTH, San FRANCISCO. 


.HEREFORDS.. 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 
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YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 
CUDCELL & SIMPSON, "aan" 


Sunny Slope Herefords. 


150 head for sale, consisting of 50 very choice 
‘Cows from 3 to 8 years uld, 50 Yearling oon, 
and 50 Bulls trom 8to 24 monthsold. : : : 


Prices Very Reasonable. Write for what you want. 


C. A. STANNARD Emporia, Kansas. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OR 8ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis > Gacy opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed “directly to the 


National Stock - Yards. 


C. @. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Met 











JAVA 64045. 














RAE eo Steet OF SHORTHORNS. 


LAVENDER VISCOUNT 124 ion Bull Tw ars - Winner 
of the Bn ge Ay i for best bull at the + as Olty — of 1900 Ay A Se iains pee ol at came 
show, also champion over ¥ at the Chtecas nternational fine heads herd assisted by the 


Cruickshan : Victoria bull Royal ton by Me 4. Bulls and heifers for sale. C. 
E. LEONARD & SON, Hell ‘Ais. 7. Goo r Coun . Patterso’ anage LJ 
and shipping station, Bunceton, on Missou Pacine Ry. — — 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
Bred and For Sale by H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 


Hampton. 
» Mo. 














AUCTIONEERS. 


Jas. W. Sparks, 
. Live Stock Auctioneer, 


Marshall, Mo. 
fey on a 


Am sell- 
fe for the | dest “ya + in 
America. Terms reason- 


Write me before claiming dates. 
J. ZACK WELLS, 
Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 
Stock ASR SNeSt, 


Melt, 
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20 BULLS=25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be sold right if taken soon. 


W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 





—————— 
——— 


SHORTHORN HEIFERS. 


One 2-yr., three yr’s.; 2 


reds,2 roans;3 
of Easterday famil: Cam! 


‘and 1 br’ 
; will sell ata bese 








sain iffakes won nagsistered cows and heifers for sxle—120 head in 
L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. W. H.,FULKERSON £ 805... 
Shorthorn Cattle, The 
Berkshire Hogs, SHOO-FLY » PRIEND 


‘Angora Goats Light Brahma and 
a pad Bay hn 
J.J. LITTRELL. Sturgeon, Mo. 


Kills every strikes; keeps rest; harmles+ 

Cures ait sores (oobare of IMITATIONS that ‘mane 

sores). Half cent’s worth eaves 3 fi and —_ — 

If Gealer dees not send us $1.00 for Improved Doabit 

Highland Park Herd. Tube Barina wt pres 30 27" 

tae a 

oat Dea ate Bera Tayaaica BRS | Snes TES TLS" fl pemnert he, Pi! 

oO 8S for saic. Bspec ion e 

herd invited. Experience bas G0." F008 Fairmount Aye Sa eg Tolle 
c. W. Sehneon, Lexington, Mo. 
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Horseman 








on Saturday, 
there will be a great colt show 
of horses, but of mules as well. 
mber of the owners of stallions and 
frer premiums for the best of their 
1e show will be well worth attend- 


\ppleton City, Mo., 


yrmerly Missouri-owned trotting 

Red Roy, by Red Heart, proved 

f a good race-horse at Hamline, by 

the 2:2 race in one, two, three 

ind reducing his record to 2:15%. 

i Heart has never been appreciated by 

« breeders, He is a high-class stal- 

every respect. 

the change of feed from old to new 

r be gradual. If new oats must be fed, 

by mixing a small proportion at 

eed with old oats and gradually in- 

se the quantity of new. A sudden 

ge from old to new is liable to pro- 

colic New oats fed to an active 

mpaigner are pretty sure to put him or 
r behind the money. 

an attempt to lower his record of 

2, Cresceus trotted a mile in 2:4 flat 

Columbus, Sept. 4. The failure was due 

. bad third quarter, the track at that 
int being in bad condition and a heavy 

ind blew dead against the horse. Ten 
thousand people viewed the trial. George 
H. Ketcham drove Cresceus and Mike the 

ramp was pacemaker. 

Recently there came to Rolla Drake's 
stable a two-year-old colt by Electro Ben- 
ton. 2:24%, dam by Allie Wilkes, 2:15, that 
with little preparation trotted a mile Sat- 

rday in 2:28, last half in 1:13%, and last 
quarter in 35% seconds, says the “Stock 

arm This colt shows a willingness to 
trot. and is developing speed as rapidly as 
iy two-year-old at the track. 


i] 








Baron de Shea, 2:08%, and Rhythmic, 
2.08%, are both by a son of Baron Wilkes, 
it of Strathmore mares, while Fereno, 
10%; Mobel, 2:10%, aud the three-year- 


a colt, Chesko, 2:19%4, all prominent on 
the Grand Circuit tracks, were sired by a 
con of Baron Wilkes, whose dam was a 
daughter of Strathmore, Truly the Baron- 
Strathmore cross looks to be one of the 
real good blood combinations. 

It is announced that M. W. Savage, 

anager of the International Stock Food 
Company, has bought the stallion Roy 
Wilkes (2:06%4), to take the place of Online 
(4) (2:04), that recently died at the Inter- 

tional Stock Food Farm, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Roy Wilkes (2:06) was foaled in 
i888, got by Adrian Wilkes, son of George 
Wilkes (2:22), and took a record of 2:06% 
in 189%. His dam, Flora, was got by Wil- 
son’s Blue Bull. 

The Texas pacing mare, Lou Vaughn, 
2.094, has beem purchased by Joe Hubin- 
ger, and is now in the stable of W. O. 
Lou Vaughn does not wear a sin- 
gle boot and goes without the “straps.” 
She is the only horse racing in the Grand 
Circuit that wears nothing but a harness, 
Foote won third money with the mare at 
Providence in the $10,000 pace, being sec- 
ond the third heat in 2:05. This is a great 
showing for a mare that had been fighting 
the flag all through the Grand Circuit. 


Foote. 


In all 220 men have been able to win 
money on the Grand Circuit, and 15 of 
these men have won over $200,000. Scott 
Hudson heads the list with $47,320 to his 
redit. Geers comes next with $44,610. 
When the returns for the year are in he 
will have $24,800 that Lord Derby won at 
Hartford marked up against him, which 
will likely place him at the top. Alta Mc- 
Donald has won $21,805, while McHenry is 
ourth with $14,965. George Saunders is 
fifth with $12,875, Millard Sanders sixth 
with $10,548, and Kenney seventh with $10,- 
52%). These are the only drivers whose win- 
nings amount to five figures and these are 
followed by nine others who have won 
ver $5,000. 

In the stable each work horse should 
have its own collar, for by use each ani- 
mal has become adapted to the one he 
has worn. A change of collar, even an 
d for a new, is difficult to make on a 
orse that is doing hard work without 
naking his shoulders sore. When one 
farmeg buys a horse from another it is 

‘ta bad idea to always insist that his 
olar go along with the animal. The 
hardest work the horse is called upon to 
'o On the farm is the breaking up of hard 
vheat ground. The weather is usually 
ot, and if the horses ever get sore shoul- 
ers it is during the wheat sowing season. 
When you start in plowing for wheat see 

it that your horse has a collar that fits 
‘im snugly, and don’t make any change 

| the work is done if possible to avoid it. 


M. E.McHenry started out with a stable 
only three horses, Dan Patch, Darwin 
a Prince Direct, but by adding Baron 
Shea, 2:08%, and Wentworth, 2:09%, to 
after the season had advanced well 
ng, he now has about as good a stable, 
mbers considered, as any of the train- 
following the big ring. Not every 
ner can afford to start the campaign 
'h the intention of filling up his stable 
purchases on behalf of his patrons, as 
Henry has done this year, but many a 
ner would have a larger balance on 
right side of the book if he would do 
rather than to start out with a big sta- 
f untried performers. Too many 
ers g0 away from home with one or 
00d ones and half a dozen counter- 
to eat up the earnings of the few 
lwinners. 
ptember 3, at Belmont Park, Philadel- 
Dan Patch in a trial against the rec- 
paced a mile in two minutes. He was 
ompanied by a runner as a means of 
raging him to do his best. The quar- 
was made in 29% seconds, the half in 
according to the official timers, but 
‘ny outsiders who held watches caught 
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Th A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 
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AWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. 0. 
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it a quarter of a second better. From the 
half to the three-quarters is the bad spot 
at Belmont. It is all up-grade, but Dan 
Patch did not seem to let up and reached 
the three-quarters in 1:29. The runner 
and the pacer had a great fight for the 
wire, but the hill climbing had told on the 
pacer. The fourth quarter was paced in 
81 seconds, and the mile in 2:00 flat. The 
great horse was apparently not at all dis- 
tressed. A shower in the early afternoon 
had spoiled the speed of the course, mak- 
ing it fully a half second slow. 


Speaking of inbred Wilkes performers 
“Raymond” writes in‘*The Horse Wor!d:” 
There are two more pacers on the circuit 
earrying a double dose of Wilkes blood 
that are worthy of mention. One is Au- 
dubon Boy, 2:08%, that is bowling over all 
the 2:04 pacers as fast as he, comes to 
them, and the other is the pony pacer, 
Locanda, 2:07%, by Allerton. Audubon 
Boy looks like a 2:02 pacer to say the 
least, and he is as game as he is fast. 
Locanda’s winning six-heat race at Proyi- 
dence, in which he outlasted a field of 
high-class pacers, shows that he possesses 
the courage which characterized his fa- 
mous sire. He is even more of an exam- 
ple of the excellence of Wilkes blood 
than Audubon Boy is, for he has three 
crosses of it, two through his sire, Aller- 
ton, and one through his dam, a daughter 
of Alcyone. His Providence race would 
be creditable under ordinary conditions, 
but it is still more so when it is remem- 
bered that, pony though he is, he draws a 
driver weighing in the neighborhood of 
200 pounds. 


“And now, since Dan Patch placed his 
record at 1:59%, there is really a two- 
minute pacing list. It has taken five 
years to find the second pacer to beat two 
minutes, but I am willing to go on record 
as predicting that the third will be found 
in much less time than that,’ writes 
“Raymond” in “The Horse World.” “Dan 
Patch, 1:59%, is a worthy son of a worthy 
sire, and I feel certain, as I have since he 
paced in 2:00% at Columbus, that he will 
eventually capture the pacing champion- 
ship. It has often”been said that cham- 
pionship performers seldom trace to the 
Wilkes families, but Dan Patch not only 
belongs to that family, but he has two 
crosses of Wilkes blood, so that when he 
scores the mile that will make him cham- 
pion, something I feel sure he will do, 
those who believe in the greatness of the 
Wilkes family cannot be blamed if they 
make much of him and his performance. 
For a time Joe Patchen was not at all 
popular in the stud, but the chances are 
that from now on he will have the oppor- 
tunities he desires.” 

BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. 





Columbus in ‘‘Western Horseman” Calls 
attention to Heppenstall, 2:17%4, as the 
fourth son of Ashland Wilkes in the stud 
that has trotted better than 2:20. Of these 
Missouri owns Ashbrook, 2:13%, and Fast 
Express, 2:174%, and Kansas, Myron Mc- 
Henry, 2:15%, and MHeppenstall, 2:17%. 
Myron McHenry is the only one of his 
fast trotters in list of sires. It is safe to 
say all will be in the race for new per- 
formers in 182. Ashland Wilkes and 
Hinder Wilkes ‘are running very close. 
Ashland has one trotter and five pacers, 
and Hinder Wilkes has six trotters, as 
follows: Hattie Smith (8), 2:17%4; Hin- 
dérina, 2:21%; King’s Clere, 2:18%; Minnie 
McIlwaine, 2:234%; Roxalina, 2:27, and Har- 
ry, 2:20%. Chimes, like Ashland Wilkes, 
has one trotter and five pacers. Hinder 
Wilkes so far is the only horse with six 
new trotters and three reduced records. Of 
the three sons of Red Wilkes with more 
than 30 in the list Hinder Wilkes is the 
youngest and has much the largest pro- 
portion of trotters. 

Tennessee Wilkes has added his third 
2:10 pacer to his extreme speed list. Ten- 
nessee Wilkes has done a good business in 
the stud at Springfield, Mo., in 1902, and 
has had visitors from all over Southwest 
Missouri. With such successful sires as 
Anteros that adds one new pacer and two 
reduced records to the 22 already in the 
list, Kankakee and Prodigal 2680, both of 
which made their reputations west of the 
Mississippi. Hinder Wilkes is so far the 
leading sire of trotters for 1902, Tennessee 
Wilkes, one of the leading sires of extreme 
speed in the country, Southwest Missouri 
ought to make a showing that any section 
of the country should be proud of. 

Lucy Lee, 2:20, by Disputant, is another 
to the credit of one of the daughters of 
Blue Bull 75. At Maysville, Ky., she was 
second in 2:18, 2:16%, 2:18%4%. She is new to 
the list and the fifth standard trotter to 
the credit of the sire of Alverda Aiken, 
2:13%. 

Commander, son af Blue Bull, was 
owned by Mr} Gosnel of Rushville, Ind. 
The Year Book gives him credit for siring 
one trotter and two pacers. Henry F., 
2:20%, is given credit in the Year Book 
for siring Annie F., 2:22, and Dick H., 
2:23%. The “American Horse Breeder” 
says he is the sire of Jim Fenton, 2:19, 
and one other trotter. Last year Henry 
G. won the 2:40 trot Sept. 13th at Colum- 
bus, Ind., and a record of 2:27%. The 
Year Book credits him to Henry F., 2:09%, 
son of Princeton. 

The same day Jim won the 2:35 pace and 
a record of 2:224%. The Year Book says 
Jim stb. by Kid Wilson. Jim has re- 
duced his record to 2:20, and Kid Wilson 
ought to appear among the speed siring 
sons of Jim Wilson in the forthcoming 
volume. 

Frank Stark, 2:29%, by Phillips’ Blue 
Bull, is not only a speed sire, but sired 
the dam of the trotter Louise C., 2:19. His 
dam is untraced, but still it is to these 
grandsons and their produce that we must 
look for the future reputation of the fam- 
ily as a distinct speed element. All the 
turf papers each in its own way are call- 
ing attention to the probabilities of Fan- 
ny Dillard, 2:06%, wearing the crown for 
pacing mares at the close of 1902. All ad- 
mit that she is a game race mare, and has 
a wonderful flight of speed. Her dam is 
by a son of Blue Bull and her second dam 
was sired by Blue Bull himself. Her 
brother, Hal B., 2:04%, and one other, con- 
stitutes Hal Dillard’s 2:10 list out of 2 
standard performers. Fanny Dillard, 
2:064%, is a pacing bred pacer. She will be 
watched until the last day of the Mem- 
phis meeting of 1902. She may yet win the 
honors won by Little Squaw at Memphis 
in 1901, and the crown for pacing mares 4s 
well. 

The list of trotting sires whose dams 
were sired by Blue Bull 75 is growing, and 
the sires themselves are attracting more 
attention each season. 

Now that Roy Wilkes goes to the Inter- 
national Stock Food stables,,I am. sorry 
it has never been established that his 
dam Flora was bred at Flat Rock, pre- 
sented to his daughter by said breeder 
and foaled in Iowa. L. A. Davies, his 
owner, antagonized the Register Associa- 
tion, attached more to her pedigree and 
was bound to bulldoze it through as he 
had sent it in. The same spirit has kept 





him from the opportunities that will now 
be accorded him as the pacing succesor in 


the stud of Online. Now he would, if 
rightly credited, be of great value to his 
mother’s family. 


KAHOKA (MO.) FAIR. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The world do 

move, and with it all things sublunary. 
Time keeps up its frictionless clip; “sixty 
seconds’ to the minute, just as it did sixty 
million years ago. Time is one thing that 
never tires in its flight, or breaks down 
or bursts a “hopple.” It moves now just 
as swiftly and smoothly as in the begin- 
ning. If I only had a “‘trotter’”’ gaited and 
conditioned like time—though I would not 
want him quite so ‘‘old’’"—I could go down 
the “Grand Circuit’’ and make all of the 
“other fellows’ "’ old skates look like the 
proverbial ‘30 cents.”’ But that is up an- 
other “avenue,”’ as Backyard Stripling re- 
marked. 
The twenty-first annual fair of the 
Clark County A. & M. Association opened 
under favorable auspices on Sept. 2d inst. 
The conditions looked right for a great 
crowd on the opening day. The weather— 
as usual—was on its good behavior, no 
dust, bright, clear skies and everything 
was lovely, and yet the crowds came not. 
Things looked pretty dubious for the 
financial aspect of our association, after 
playing to empty seats the first day. With 
a searcity of horses hitherto unknown. 
the best the management could do was to 
put on a “special” trot for Fannie Dillon, 
2:22%, and Lottery T., 2:24%, half mile 
heats. Fannie Dillon captured the first in 
1:12 and the Lottery horse the next two in 
1:10 each. Quite a respectable showing for 
a horse that has not had a mile a “speed” 
this year. Wednesday things looked 
brighter and there was some good racing 
to entertain a crowd estimated at three 
thousand. Thursday, the big day, turned 
out a record-breaking crowd. The weath- 
er was ideal, the racing spirited, the show 
of stock up to the standard in quality, the 
best of order, the officers were smiling 
and anxious to please all. The privilege 
men on the grounds all made fortunes— 
nearly as large as “‘Pierp’’ Morgan's or 
John W. Gates’. If they didn’t they just 
missed a good opportunity. I can prove 
that the Red Light “Annex” did a large 
business in “chicken sandwiches.” The 
ladies swarmed all over the grandstand 
and grounds and were just as enthusiastic 
in cheering the trotters, pacers and gal- 
lopers as “any other man."’ The horses 
all seemed to “look alike” to them. Your 
correspondent occupied the forenoons in 
making acquaintances among the “stock 
men” patronizing the fair. I am free to 
say that it has seldom, if ever, been my 
fortune to meet a more intelligent body of 
gentlemen. They were uniformly polite, 
obliging and anxious to impart any infor- 
mation at their command. Their attend- 
ants were well groomed, careful and in- 
telligent young men, the future represen- 
tative men of our times and country. I 
am more than proud to thus go on record 
in just praise of our rising generation. It 
augurs well for the future stability and 
welfare of the American nation. God 
bless the boys—and girls—of America. It 
would be invidious to select a single indi- 
vidual exhibitor to hold up to public view 
alone, but I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning J. J. Early of Homestead Stock 
Farm, Baring, Mo., with his magnificent 
herd of ‘“‘Whitefaces.”” W. E. Cone, of 
Willow Dale, near Memphis, Mo., with a 
splendid herd of black ‘“Doddies.’’ Our 
Secretary, J. W. McDermott, had on ex- 
hibition a grand herd of Shorthorns. G. 
E. Leslie of Memphis, Mo., had the pre- 
mium herd of Poland-China swine, and 
our own Henry Rauscher & Son had the 
“boss’”’ Chester Whites. There were others 
worthy of mention, but let these suffice. 
Of the races I append the following sum- 
maries: 

Kahoka, Mo., Sept. 3, 2:25 pace, $150: 
Spira S., br. m., by Aspirant......... eS me 
Lady Greenbush, b. m., by Green- 


BR Bera rrr erie 8 2 
Chariay Crane ii .6i.ce div civecccsccccs 823 
Roulette, r. m., by Nicolette.......... 6°93 7 


Fire Fly, Hello Bill, Billy the Ghost and 
Oaxey F. also started. 
Time—2:26%, 2:24%, 2:24%. 


Same day: 
West B., ch. g., by Godfrey........ es Os 
Lulu Louise, ch. m., by Kahoka 

BRU Tie 00d cecce cod! degessgudevecssse 2 22 
Elsiemate, br. m., by Kilkenny....8 3 3 3 

Time—2:36%, 2:40, 2:35%, 2:35. 

Sept. 4th, free-for-all pace, $150: 
Fairview Billy, b. h., by Nut- 

PROKOP... oi 00. ose cecccccccccvcvcece gs? he 
Douglass T., g. & 1232 





Laurence C., b. h., by Star Hia- 
TODD voces coccee vecccccee soseccecees 33 3 
Time—2:27%, 2:24%, 2:21%, 2:21\%. 
Same day, free-for-all trot, $150: 
Fannie Dillon, by Baron Dillon.1 3 2 
MacWood, by Nutwood ......... 311 
Lottery T., by Lottery Ticket..2 2 3 
Time—2:27%, 2:32, 2:33%, 2:338%, 2:30. 
Sept. 5th, 2:40 pace, $150: 


oner 
onmr 





Lady Greenbush, b. m . 2 
Oaxey F., D. M...eeeeeeeeees oe 2 2 
Bello Bill, DB. B...cccccscccccccccccccsces 44 
Billy the Ghost, Ch. &.......sseseeeeeee 3 5 
Whirlwind Kite .......cccecccecceeveeee 5 3 
Delmore ...... sevcce sovcveccesevees veer 6 6 


Time—2:28%, 2:30, 2:29%. 


Will some of the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD near Sturgeon, Mo., assist me in 
tracing the pedigree of the old roan saddle 
stallion Alex Douglass, brought from 
Kentucky during the war to Sturgeon, 
Mo. It is said he was a son of old Cop- 
perbottom, dam a thoroughbred. 

WM. E. LOWRY. 

Ferris, Hancock Co., Ill. 


JOHN A. McKERRON WINS THE CUP. 





The contest for the Boston Challenge 
Cup took place at Cleveland Sept. 5th, and 
the race is described by the “Horseman” 
as follows: 

In drawing for positions Mr. E. E. 
Smathers of New York, owner of Lord 
Derby, was fortunate enough to secure 
the pole. Mr. C. K. G. Billings of Chi- 
cago, Memphis and New York, but who 
elected to drive in the colors of the New 
York Trotting Association, secured second 
position for The Monk, while the home 
horse, Mr. Devereux’s John A. McKer- 
ron, was on the outside. 

On the second score Starter Barnard 
gave the word. The race was on with 
Lord Derby in the lead and The Monk 
racing beside him. The two products of 
the Village Farm were off as though the 
race was between them, and the pair 
reached the quarter pole in 31% seconds. 
The next quarter was a half second fast- 
er, and The Monk had forced the favorite 
to trot the four furlongs in 102%. 

In the meantime Mr. Devereux had pur- 
sued tactics worthy of Geers, for from the 
outside position he had dropped in at the 
pole and was using his two competitors as 
a wind shield. Not only did he gain this 
advantage, but in his position in the rear 
he was able to drive a better rated mile 
as, at the half Lord Derby and The Monk 
had what appeared to be a commanding 
lead. At this stage of the proceedings it 
looked as though the first heat would go 





to one of the New York horses, 
To the three-quarter pole the positions 


iremainedl the same. As this was passed 
the skillful, clever @nd quick-witted Mr. 
Devereux commenced t» pick up the stal- 
lion and looked for @ Chance to get up on 


even terms, at least, with the leaders. 
An unexpected opportunity to take the | 
pole and the lead presented itself and was 
as quickly seized. Mr. Smathers, with ! 


mind made up that T! 
horse to beat, decided \ 
ing trot as long a mi 


Monk was the 
make that geld- | 


is possible, and 


| 
j 
| 


with this end in view drove wide round 
the turn. | 
Quick as a flash and before the specta- 


tors hardly guessed the situation Mr. 
Devereux drove the flying McKerron into 
the opening left at the pole and as Mr 
Smathers glanced over his shoulder to 
note the position of The Monk, Mr. Deve- 

reux assumed the lead. The trotters were 





going some at this point for the third | 
quarters had been covered in 314% seconds, | 
the fastest two furlongs in the race. Not- 
ing the brilliantly executed coupe by the | 


| 
usands signified | 


thunderous roar 


home reinsman the thx 
their appreciation by 

of applause and gave notice to the New 
York reinsman that he had committed an 
error that only a rare burst of speed on 
the part of the son of Mambrino King 
could correct Knowing that his horse 
was capable of exhibiting such burst Mr. 
Smathers called upon Lord Derby. But 


Mr. Devereux’s coupe had won the day 
The horses were now well into the 
straight path home, and as Lord Derby 


struggled to regain his lead he went to a 
break. John A. MeKerron, with that 
smooth, frictionless stride which has won 
for him thousands of admirers, continued 
steadily on his way to victory. Mr. Bil- 
lings brought The Monk past Lord Derby, 
but his attempt to reach the two time 
winner was futile. John A. McKerron, 
trotting well within himself and apparent- 
ly capable of a mile in record time, passed 
under the wire first in 2:074%. The race, to 
all intents and purposes, was won and lost 
in that heat. The first half at a 2:05 gait, 
had taken a great deal out of the two 
representatives of the New York club. 

Nothing of a sensational character 
marked the second and final heat of the 
race. McKerron had the pole and at no 
time was there great danger of his losing 
it. This second mile was a slower and 
much more evenly rated one than the 
first. Mr. Devereux showed the way to 
half by trotting each quarter in 32 seconds 
and maintaining a lead of an open length. 
The third quarter was the fastest of this 
mile, but was in only 314% seconds. Coming 
down the stretch the race promised to be 
interesting between John A. McKerron 
and Lord Derby. The Monk was too evi- 
dently tired and unable to trot to form. 
At the distance flag Lord Derby was just 
a fair second, with his nose about up to 
Mr. Devereux's shoulder. In an attempt 
to get on even terms Lord Derby, without 
warning, went to a break and the race 
was over, for although Mr. Devereux 
stopped driving, John A. McKerron went 
under the wire with easy stride and ap- 
peared to gain speed with every bound for 
thirty yards after the finish, The Monk 
was so far back that Mr. Billings was un- 
able to take advantage of it and secure 
the place. 

It was then that the strenuous efforts of 
the brazen hand appeared feeble indeed, 
for all Cleveland’s enthusiasm appeared to 
have been stowed in the lungs and throats 
of the crowd which packed grandstand 
and grounds. Restraint was at an end 
and in the twinkling of an eye the stretch 
was black with humanity all eager to 
grasp the hand of the great young reins- 
man or pat the noble steed which had so 
successfully fulfilleds the wishes of his 
owner. 

Sept. 5—Boston Challenge Cup, trotting 
to wagon: 

John A, McKerron, b. h., by Nutwood 

Wilkes, Mr. H. K. Devereux, Cleve- 


ety) TED evecccceee . 
Lord Derby, b. g., Mr. E. E. Smathers, 
ae CS ey ee) eee Pee eer ye 3 2 
The Monk, br. g., Mr. C. K. G. Billings, 
| RPL, PET PT ty STITT eee 23 
TIME 
Three 
Qtr. Half. Qtrs. Mile. 
First heat ....31% 1:02% 1:33% 2:07% 
Second heat ..32 1:04 1:35% 2:08 


DAN PATCH’S BREEDING. 

As Dan Patch, the third harness horse 
to cover the space of one mile in less than 
2:00, was sired by a Kansas-bred horse, 
the writer believes that our readers in 
that state will appreciate an analys’s of 
his blood lines, says Columbus in ‘‘West- 
ern Horseman.’ Flying Jib, bred in Cali- 
fornia, was the first harness horse to go a 
mile in less than 2:00, and this fact was 
accomplished to pole, with the assistance 
of a running mate. Star Pointer, bred in 
Tennessee, was the first harness horse to 
go a mile in less than 2:00 in regulation 
harness-horse attire. Dan Patch is the 
result of in-breeding, and must forever 
put a stop to those theorists whose fears 
prevent them from putting into practice 
such lines of breeding as may be found 
in the pedigree of this stallion. Through 
sire and dam he is in-bred to George 
Wilkes. Joe Patchen, sire of Dan Patch, 
is a son of Patchen Wilkes, by George 
Wilkes. Zelica, dam of Dan Patch, is a 
daughter of Wilkesberry 1393, son of 
Young Jim, by George Wilkes. 
Thus it will be seen that in his 
top-male and top-female crosses, Dan 
Patch is Wilkes. Abdallah Belle, grand- 
dam of Dan Patch, was a daughter of 
Pacing Abdallah 6088, son of Abdallah 15, 
which gives him another cross to Hamble- 
tonian 10, and right here the Hambleto- 
nian strain ceases. The third dam of Dan 
Patch was a daughter of Well’s Yellow 
Jacket, son of Pyle’s Yellow Jacket, sup- 
posed to be of Canadian origin, and un- 
doubtedly of pacing proclivities. To fol- 
low the female line farther, it is found 
that Madam Adams, dam of Wilkesberry 
(sire of Dan Patch’s dam) was a daughter 
of American Clay 34, by C. M. Clay, Jr., | 
22. American Clay, especially noted as a 
brood mare sire, was out of a daughter of 
the thoroughbred stallion Imported Tran- 
by. The granddam of Wilkesberry was a 
daughter of C. M. Clay, Jr., 21, better 
known as Amos’ C. M. Clay, who was 4 
son of C. M. Clay 18, by Henry Clay 8. 
Amos’ C. M. Clay is only noted as being 
the sire of American Girl, 2:16%, with 150 
winning heats in 2:30 or better. American 
Girl was called the most perfectly gaited 
trotter as well as the highest type of the 
trotting horse of that day. The dam of 
Amos’ C. M. Clay was a daughter of 
Chancellor, son of Mambrino, son of Mes- 
senger. Patchen Wilkes, paternal grand- 
sire of Dan Patch, was out of Kitty 
Patchen, by Mambrino Patchen, grand- 
dam Bettie Brown, by Mambrino Patchen, 
third dam Pickles, by Mambrino Chief. 
Here we find in-breeding again, having it 
prior to this cross through George Wilkes 
and Cassius M. Clay 18. The in-breeding 
to Andrew Jackson does not stop with the 
two crosses through C. M. Clay 18, but 
gathers force through the blood lines of 
Josephine Young, dam of Joe Patchen. 





of Joe Young was a daughter of Green's 
Bashaw, son of Vernol’s Black Hawk 24, 
by Andrew Jackson. Star of the West, son 
of Flying Cloud 134, was out of Grey Fan- 
ny, by Eureka, son of Black Hawk 24, by 
Andrew Jackson. Even Flying Cloud, son 
of Hill's Black Hawk, was out of a 
daughter of Henry Clay, son of Andrew 
Jackson. As the dam of George Wilkes 
was a daughter of Henry Clay, son of An- 
drew Jackson, the tail-female crosses in 
Dan Patch's pedigree appear to be nearly 
all Andrew Jackson, and this is not to be 
counted against Dan Patch, as no greater 
trotting stallion than Andrew Jackson 
ever lived. There is likewise plenty of 
Messenger blood found in the remote 
crosses, with considerable other thorough- 
bred blood, and a slight sprinkling of pac- 
ing blood; also several crosses to Justin 


Morgan. There is considerable of what 
may be called “old-fashioned” breeding in 
the pedigree of Dan Patch, but none of it 


can be termed 
duced results. 


“trashy,” as it has pro- 





HORSEMANSHIP ON THE FARM. 


Visitors to the South usually find much 


Rubber and 
wearing quality whatever 


are made of real rubber—and 
will outwear two 
now on the market, 


and Felt 90ts and in Arctics and 


dealer in your town or from us direct. 
also send you a very 





to criticise, but during a _ recent trip 
through Georgia and the Carolinas, I no- 
ticed one thing in which the South is far 
ahead of us at the North, and that i« 
horsemanship, says a writer in the “‘Coun- 
try Gentleman.” In any southern town | 
on any duy of the year you will see a 

dozen men on horseback, who have come | 
in from the neighboring country and are 
transacting their business there, and it is | 
not uncommon to see a string of saddle 

horses tied up before a church door during 

service. Every man who owns a horse or’ 
keeps a horse in the South knows how to | 
sit on his back, and as riding is a fine 
manly exercise, conducive to vigorous | 
health and self-respect, the habit is a 
clear advantage to the community. | 

In the North, as we all know, our farm- 

ers have forgotten that the horse na 
bear a man on his back, and they would 
as soon think of riding a cow. I doubt, if 
on an average, there is one saddle to fifty 
farms in the state of New York, and our 
boys are brought up in the stable without 
ever getting astride of a horse. It is a 
very great pity and distinct loss to the 
character of our people. The buggy is no 
substitute for the saddle. With its com- 
fortable seat and high back, it invites lol- 
ling and slouching, just as the saddle in- 
vites an erect and virile attitude. On a 
large farm it is far more convenient to su- 
perintend operations from a saddle than 
from a wagon or on foot, and there is a 
good deal of business in town, not involv- 
ing large packages, which can also be 
well attended to on horseback, and the 
saving in wear and tear on wheels would 
be worth considering too. 
We are usually told that people ride in 
the South because the roads are too bad 
for wagons. If good roads mean the neg- 
lect of this noble exercise, I would go slow 
in urging the improvement of them. But 
in the North we seem to fall between two 
stools, for we have neither the good roads 
nor the horsemanship. As a matter of 
fact, the good-roads excuse is no excuse 
at all, for in England, where the roads 
are excellent, everybody rides, and the 
farmer spends a goodly part of his life in 
the saddle, and would open his eyes wide 
at the idea of a farmer who did not know 
how to ride. 

Can nothing be done to encourage 
horsemanship on the farm? We cannot 
expect much from the elderly men, but I 
am sure that the boys would take kindly 
to it, and I believe that a saddle on a 
farm would soon pay for itself in the sav- 
ing of wagons and harness. It must be 
manifest to any one who thinks the mat- 
ter over that it is absurd to leave riding 
to the millionaire class, with polo and 
steam yachting, when the farmer’s son is 
thrown with horses much more than the 
rich man's son. At any rate, I, for one, 
am sorry to see the South so far superior 
to us in this respect, and I hope that, with 
the sad example of the North before 
them, our southern brethren will not suf- 
fer the horseback habit to fall into disuse, 

ERNEST H. CROSBY. 

Dutchess County, N. Y. 





GIVEN THOROUGH SATISFACTION 


FOR YEARS. 
Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, 
New York, March 14, 1902. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls. Vt. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me by return 
mail your book entitled “A Treatise on 
the Horse and His Diseases,”’ for which I 
enclose a two-cent stamp, as required by 
your advertisement or wrapper on your 
Spavin Cure. IT have used your Spavin 
Cure for years and it has always given 
thorough satisfaction. Respectfully. 
WILLIAM EELS, 
Coachman for Cyrus Field Judson. 


RYTHMIC’S EARLY HISTORY. 

It is the rarest thing in the world for a 
sensational performer to flash down the 
grand circuit without putting into circula- 
tion a number of stories as to accidents 
which placed him in his owner's hands or 
which almost prevented him from ever 
seeing a race course. And this is the story 
of how Jesse Turney of Paris got the 
blind wonder, Rhythmic, in exchange for 
a mule and a debt. Turney is not a horse- 
man in the ordinary sense of the word, 
his business being dealing in mules on a 
large scale. He has a friend named Red- 
mond who owed him $0. Redmond was 
unable to pay, and one day said to Tur- 
ney: “I don’t know when I am going to 
be able to give you the money I owe. I 
have a good Strathmore mare over here, 
and I will send her over to your place and 
we will call the debt square.’’ Turney 
demurred at first, but as an accommoda- 
tion accepted the mare. Turney had an 
elephant on his hands in the mare, and at 
length determined to ask Warren Stoner 
to permit him to breed her to Oakland 
Baron. “I know you are not standing this 
horse,” said Turney, “but as an accommo- 
dation to me, let me send over this mare, 
and if the mare proves in foal you can 
come over to my place and pick out the 
best mule you see.” The colt which is 








Josephine Young is a daughter of Joe 
Young, son of Star of the West. The dam 


DEPENDS UPON 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
ny SHOES 


. THE RUBBER IN THEM. 
There is absolutely no wear in any of the other ingre- 
dients of which they are composed. J 
quality of Rubber Boots and Shoes is reduced 10 per cent 
the durability is reduced over 20 per cent. because there is 
only one way to cheapen them, and that is to leave out 
put in its place other things that have no 
This cheapening process has 


Every time the 


been steadily going on for the past 40 years. 
THE 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 

one pair of them 
rs of the standard first grades 
” Try a pair and be convinced 
Made in Duck Boots, Duck rolled ong 


e Overs for Socks 


ight rubber shoes 
Insist on getting the BUCKSKIN BRAND. 
ulne without the word BUCKSKIN on the top front of 
the legs of the boots and the bottoms of the shoes. 

If your dealer does not keep them write us and we will 

see that you get them either through some 


None gen- 


We will 


4 interesting pamphlet 
ape yf illustrated, which describes the mak- 
ng of Rubber Boots and Shoes from the gath- 
ering of the rubber to the finished goods. 


MONARCH RUBBER CO., 


490 Bittner St., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 
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1 tubber 
bs ~ — like tt is. 
‘eight of boy and swi 
110 } bs. Ss 











Golden Anniversary 


OP THE 


SPRINGFIELD, 


W. C. GARRARD, Secretary, 
SPRINGPIELD, ILL. 


ILLINOIS STATE FAIR... 


Sept. 29--Oct. 4, 1902. 


“The Greatest Fair on Earth!” 
$50,000 in Cash Premiums. 


MARTIN CONRAD, President, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


For information and premium lists address the Secretary. 








now Rhythmic was a scrawny, ill-looking 
fellow, and Stoner claimed the mule some- 
what shamefacedly. ‘A trade is a trade 
with me,” said Turney. “You can walk 
into that bunch of 175 mules and pick out 
the one you like.”” So Stoner got a mule 
worth in the neighborhood of $20) for the 
Season to Oakland Baron, so that the 
blind trotter cost Mr. Turney something 
like $700 the day he was foaled. No one 
will say, however, that the investment 
was a bad one.—Inter-Ocean. 





CARE OF STALLIONS. 





The stallion should be handled daily, ex- 
ercised fully, given at least six miles on 
the road every day and treated in such a 
manner that his attendant will also be his 
friend and master without brutality or 
profanity. A horse understands his at- 
tendant and if he gets the better of the 
man it is because he has no respect for 
him. His box stall should be light, airy, 
clean, comfortably bedded and cheerful. 
A stallion should not be handled like a 
prisoner. He wants to know that he is 
living and what is going on about him. He 
should be curried daily and his legs, mane 
and tail kept clean by washing and then 
rubbing absolutely dry with sawdust. His 
feed should be oats, bran, hay and fodder, 
with a few ears of corn in the coldest 
weather of winter but not a bite of corn 
in summer. Carrots, beets and a weekly 
hot mash will not hurt him in winter. In 
summer his diet is to be sufficient but 
light and cooling. Give him clean, cool 
drinking water. A stallion so handled 
needs no medicine of any sort. Salt should 


tion powders. Plenty of exercise and good 
grooming, together with healthful sur- 
roundings and wholesome food, will main- 
tain him in the best of condition for serv- 
ice. 


ROD AND GUN 





be before him at all times, but no condi- | 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 

To close out last edition this book 
is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
hor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 
8, Boston, Mass. 


Closing Out Sale. 


Of fine Saddle, Harness and Speed Horses, 
Colts of Brown Hal, Jr., 2:10, Kentueky 
Squirre), Clifford H. and other celebrated 
horses. Also registered Jacks and Jen- 
nets, ranging from 141-2 to 151-2 hands 
high, all blacks. 

Sale at Prairie Stock Farm, 31-2 miles 
west of Fayetteville, Arkansas, on 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1902. 


Parties interested are invited to attend 
colt show the day before sale. 
Catalogues sent on application. 
T. C. HUTTON, Proprietor, 
FPAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 











Dont Guess At RESULTS. 


| This man knows what he did and how he did it. Such endorse- 
ments as the ‘e BOtTL 4 sufficient proof of its merits. 
ONE BO te AV 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co,, Dea 

that got prodded with a fork on the inside of hind leg 

joint, he kept getting worse so I tried a bottle of Kendall's 

he was before he got 

urs truly, 

. EB. AMIESON, 
Price $1; six for $5. As a liniment for famfly use it has no 

equal. Ask your druggist for KENDALL'S SPAVIN CURB, 

also **A Treatise on the Horse,’’ the book free, or address, 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG PALLS, VT. 





It is evident that the value of good field 
dogs is well appreciated by owners and 
breeders throughout the United States. 
Thirty field trial meetings, including two 
beagle club trials, will be the means of 
demonstrating the practical working 
qualities of a large number of dogs. 
There has been a steady and growing in- 
terest along these lines, that is shown by 
the increased number of clubs. Should 
the same proportionate increase of clubs 
and enthusiasm prevail next season, two 
or more circuits will be necessary. 

The Virginia Field Trial Club has gone 
back to one of the old rules and adopted 
retrieving as a part of their rules. Years 
ago this rule was eliminated from the reg- 
ulations of nearly all field trial clubs. As 
the entries to the Virginia trials are con- 
fined to residents of that state, this inno- 
vation will not make any great inconveni- 
ence, more than to delay the trials. Th's 
rule was abolished years ago on that ac- 
count principally. Where game is plentiful 
and the sportsmen present good shots 


scarce and a dog not a good retriever, it 
takes a lot of valuable time to get a bird 
down. 


CANKER OF THE EAR. 





In the treatment of canker the general 
health should first be attended to. If the 
disease is chronic, but the animal's diges- 
tion is good, cod liver oil emulsion four 
times a day is useful. If the digestion is 
deranged, pepsin, in doses of from one to 
five grains, combined with the citrate of 
iron and quinine in doses of from three 
to six grains three times a day. If the 
dog is troubled with worms, means should 
be taken to secure their expulsion. 

In acute forms of the disease the fol- 
lowing prescription can be used with good 
success: Pot chloral, 3 drams; tinct. ferri 
mur, 4 drams; glycerine, 2 oz.; water, 8 oz. 

Dessertspoonful after meals, three times 
a day. Feed on a light, easily digested 
diet, viz.: boiled rice, mtat, broth, wel. 
boiled mutton, etc. 

Cleanliness is, of course, of importance, 
but too much washing and neglect to dry 
the ear properly will retard healing. The 
ear should first be carefully washed with 
lukewarm water and castile soap, and, if 
necessary, use a small syringe so as to 
soften and remove all hardened wax. Aft- 
er washing, dry the ear carefully and do 
not wash again until it is necessary to do 
so from an accumulation of wax or puru- 
lent discharges. It must be borne in mind 
that too much washing is, at this stage, 
very harmful. The ear should be care- 
fully dried with soft cotton. 

If the outer passages and flap of the ear 
are affected apply the oxide of zinc oint- 
ment twice a day. If it does not yield to 
this take ten grains of the yellow oxide of 








mercury to one ounce of lanolin and apply 


there is usually little delay, but if game /s | 





WANTED. 


‘armer to Work stock farm on shares 


F - Address 
607 Wainwright Building, &t. Louis. Mo. 





C L. DAYTON, Orange, Lawrence Co., Mo., 
* Galloway's Poland Chinas, B. Plymouth Rocks, 
Choice Cockerels $1.00 each now. 3 in season. 


EB name of SAM W. COX nas appeared tothe 
readers of Colman’s Rural World longer than 
eeder in Shorthorm Cattle, 16th 
Duke of Cedarview 128201 in use. Up-to-date Po- 
land China ys Eegs from choice Plymouth 
Rocks. Write him again if you want anythi an 
South Greenfield, Mo., on K. 0. & Ft. 8. branch of 
Frisco System. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, Il. 


FOR SALE. 


One good 4-year-old Registered Hereford Bull; 
weighs 2,000 lbs. One coming 2-year-old; weighs 
1,000 Iby. Also Bull and Heifer Calves, all regis- 
tered. Prices to sell. Write or come and see them, 
ED. C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


Shorthorns and Polled Durham Breeders and 
Feeders at low prices. Also fine Berkshire Pigs at 
| prices that will take them. SHOEMAKER & OCO., 

arrodsburg, Ky. 
























ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Let 4 ri d 

Wetted nt rates‘on choice Fema 

and Bulls that will sire 


MALU Brwio. Bis; Meiviite. 11. 
ABORTIUN -» Ay Breed. 


| Ketiog’s Condition Powderis a positive cure for 
| these 

| w. 

} 









iseases. Write for ciroular. Address. 

a. KELLOG ©O., St. Paul Minn. 
D. R. THOMAS, 

Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses and jacks; 


Poland- China =e. Bronze Turkeys, Barred Ply- 
| mouth Rocks. Address 
| R. F. D. No. 1, 


MONETT, MO. 

ENGLISH Red Polled Cattle. 
Pure blooded and extra 

fine stock. Your orders solicited. 

| "L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester. Greene Co., Me 











twice a day. 

For internal canker of the ear a solution 
of nitrate of silver, five grains to one 
ounce of water, injected three times a day 
is useful. A lead lotion is also useful, 
preparéd as follows: Goulard’s extract of 
lead, one ounce; sulphate of zinc, one-half 
dram; carbolized glycerine, one-fourth 
ounce; pure olive oil, five ounces. Mix the 
first three ingredients carefully together 
in a mortar and gradually add the olive 
oil. The bottle must be shaken well be- 
fore using, so as to keep the ingredients 
well mixed, and it should also be slightly 
warmed. 

In treating canker of the ear an assist- 
ant is necessar} to hold the dog, who 
should take him between his knees and 
jturn the head to one side, and then pour 
a little into the ear passage, allowing it to 
run slowly into the affected parts.—Field 
and Fancy. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD 
SOME TIME 
here is the le f some time? 
Where is that be tiful home? 
learts grow Ww with waiting 
Long for tl some time to come. 
s, there is mewhere a some time, 
Look not so far, far away 
-yery one treads the rich valley, 
Eve paths of to-day 
burn, N. ¥ —S. M. 8. 
THE GAME OF LIFE. 
e call these busy times, and our great 
1 preach the doctrine of the strenuous 
, the life of toiland effort, of labor and 
¥ strife. It is no new thing. Ignoble ease 
s sunk her millions in an existence lit- 
better than mere vegetation, but the 
story of civilization is a re ord of stren- 


sity in which man wrought his destiny 
different 
tuting an epoch of 


lines of activity, each consti- 


universal devotion to 


some special phase of development 
Adam plucked the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, which meant 


intelligence, and human his 


o lack of the 


the birth of 


tory began. There is! spirit 





o nergetic exertio e histor of : ; |bow!, calling them her battleships; then 
EET tates, of « tee. 9 4 militant ™® frankly that his ee left par pm | blow them so as to make them form into 
r-lig ons, and of the setting up of domi- simply because they failed to = mona | different positions, as if in battle. Thus 
it iynasties. The spirit of conquest genial companionship. antl ams ai oe \the dear little cripple would lie for hours, 
1 discovers ind the strife for intel they disliked farm work. . have not ae forgetting all about her helplessness to 
val as well as’ physical suprem “— 7“ with such a spirit, though gr b Walk and play, as other little girls could 
been not only concomitant, but nec- of it is due aie yi ee but to ig- do. Thus the blue bells did what many 
ssary to the ivilization we now yy, | moran e of one’s duty. : wee gy 4 people could not have done, give the little 
| our present pace is but the cumula- | achelarattip oy 4: ha a rope | “Ye one so much pleasure in helping her to 
ve foree of centuries. The momentum enough to desire to be he pful, ens = ~4 forget herself in the pretty blue bells. I 
= tremendous. We live in the golden age send - young = oF Women eway © hope we will have some more of our Cir- 
materialism, when the great cry Is for gk Sees as ~~ ive something to do ote writers’ photos ad our Home Circle 
wealth, wealth, and yet more wealth. It la anal * “a = : ttt ~ elgg Fe. ete soon. Now there is Pine Burr, we want 
seems at times (especially after we ac- |” OF Gits. TERM © ae Wt yothes ~ |her photo, too; her last letter was very 
ire it) that man cares little for wealth |sraduated at one of the leading colleges good: we liked it; come to the Circle 
itself. The game is the thing Ana °% the state has frankly told of her long- more often; your letters are so helpful, 
games change their fashion just as |'"8 for the literary atmosphere that per- but be sure to let us have that photo 
se of the schoolbo who begins with | vaded her college life. She is earnest and soon, and there are so many others we 
rbles at the first breath of spring and | Willing to share with others in a modest would be so glad to have in our album. 
sses to tops, kites and baseball, each |¥®Y the benefits gained by her college | > qistrict president of the W. C. T. U. 
carded, in turn, with the weariness of training. As a result, we have organized | ;. 4 very dear friend of mine, and she had 
satiety In the same manner has man |* “Young Ladies’ Progressive Literary been trying to coax me to 


throw! away the squeezed lemons of 


ilitary conquest nd of religious zeal. 

iomer. Phidias, Michelangelo, Raphael, 
Shakespeare have passed, each record- 
z in his day a high-water mark of the 

of artistic endeavor. The scientific 

n of to-day, accomplishing much, are 


t the mere 


achings of those 


clever developers of the 
pioneers of transcend- 

t genius who made the first bold plunge 
nto the sea of the unknown. But when 
we come to the Napoleons of finance, the 
world’s brightest stars are now on the 
stage. When the Morgans and Rockefel- 
ers have played the game out, 
nevitable, what? Doubtless leaders will 
step upon the of action with a new 
part, filled with ambition and surcharged 


which is 


stage 





with nervous-electrics, which find ex- 
vression and relief in the cant phrase of 
he day, “something doing.” Is it too 


2in to hope that the race will still find 
sweet in the simple doing of duty and 
development of character? Of doing 
zood to a fellow-being, and what is more 
ifficult, of accepting good from him? 
Alexander Pope, who in this stanza— 





ype humbly, then; with trembling 
Pinions soar, 
Wait the great teacher, Death, and God 
adore. 
What future bliss He gives thee not to 
know, 
it gives that hope to be thy blessing 


now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 


stallizes the feeling of unrest and the 
-ternal striving after the unattainable, 

=o gives us a picture of peace in the 

lowing lines, on ‘“‘The Quiet Life,” 
which sounding strangely in these later 
days, is still refreshing and sweet in the 
simplicity of its ideals— 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
\ few paternal acres bound, 

‘ontent to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fielus with 
bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter, fire. 


Blest, who can unconcern'dly find 
Hours, days and years glide soft away 

In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mixed; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please 

With meditation. 
Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 
Thus unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 
—H. A. B. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR OUR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

“here is much self-denial made by par- 

ts of farm homes and rural towns to 
send their boys and girls away to school. 
Gilad hearts go with them, while in many 
cases the fathers and mothers toil on, 
hoping that John and Mary will return 
home, bringing with them a large fund of 
information increased mental abil- 
ty and up-to-date practices, and take up 
home cares and let the weary parents 
rest and bask in the sunlight of these 
young hearts and minds. But, alas! too 
many are bitterly disappointed. The col- 
ege-bred boys and girls soon become res- 
tive and chafe under the conditions that 
exist at the old home, and this is not be- 

use the old home and aged parents are 
10t loved. Nor should we too hastily con- 
iemn the school life and its teachings as 
the occasion of the young people's dissat- 
faction. Let there be a candid examina- 

yn of the cause. Don't rashly declare 
that country life is a dull routine that 
has become hateful to these college boys 


and 








| higher things 


| matter-of-fact. business of making brea 
| 


. |Club.”’ 


love for country life. The better classes | cherished for a time and laid aside, but 
of the city inhabitants are emphasizing | the paper-doll craze has held gupreme 
life. The school that is not teach- |sway over its patient and ingenious ad- 


land girls. There is in our cities a healthy j childish amusements have been taken up, 


. ry 

float wee for nature and country life is |herent. Even now the fourteen-year-old 

being considered behind the times, and | owner adds constantly to the collection, 

lthe school which is making wholesome |although she talks sometimes of sending 
study of these themes is regarded as the ,it to the children of some orphanage, or 

one doing the best work to the convalescent ward of some chil- 
The facts in the case, too frequently, |dren’s hospital, and speaks with regret of 


lhaving nearly outgrown the fascinating 
ELIZABETH FIELD. 


are that we educate our young people for 
mentally, and then ask pastime. 
yme and take the cold 2 

heme ont ae a | Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

FROM ROSA AUTUMN. 


them to come 


and butter without much of any oppor- 
|tunity to grow mentally. The live topics | 1m glad we have our Blue Bell’s photo 
lof the day that were so warmly discussed | one aan: nal: ana ae 


| ‘ +. jin our Circle, 
are given but little heed. The new books | photos in our picture album, 


jcle writers’ 


HOMESICK. 


I want to go back to the orchard— 
The orchard that used to be mine; 
The apples are reddening, and filling 
The air with their 


wine. 


I want to wake up in 

To the chirp of the 

I want the west win 
flelds— 

The rustle of leave 


the morning 
irds in the eaves; 
through the corn- 


Poultry 


PLENTY OF PROLIFIC HENS. 








The results of poultry breeding experi- 
ments at the Maine station are announc- 
ed in a bulletin, which gives out the im- 
pression that the 200-egg hen is not an 
uncommon actuality. It reads in part as 





— 


want the old song o! 
The little, low laug! 
want the warm bh 
Again on the hills, 


the river, 
of the rills; 
of September 


= 


- 


want to lie down in 
Where the feathery 


the woodland, 
clematis shines, 


of history and fiction are lost sight of be- where we have gat out Bae Des 2 God’s blue sky above, and about me 
cause there are no periodicals taken that | 11:1 Blue Bells such a pretty name, and The peace of the pines 

contain reviews of them. Our young pe0- |) i. such a pretty flower; we have so |I want to run on through the pasture 
|ple of the farm homes who took to the many of them in our yard that make the And let down the dusty old bars, 
ollege their clean minds and hearts were ‘ 


jyard so gay and so cheerful in the spring. 
iI used to take boxes full of them to a 
jdear cripple, a little girl who had to lay 
on her back all the time, as she could not 
up at all, even for one moment, but 

- |she could lay on the lounge and play with 
expected them to be content to feed on inae doll and other playthings; so I would 
the husks of local gossip. Not that I |i... her the “Blue Bells,” and she would 
jthink gossipping is one whit more indulged separate them and get the little bells up 


soon recognized as the leaders in these in- 
tellectual and the atmos- 
phere stimulates them to the largest ac- 
tivity. We them to starve } 


| sit 
for these though we 


lines, college 


too often leave 


things, and act as 


in by the dwellers of the rural sr in the water in a wash bowl, and would 
than in the large cities, T know woo | blow them around, causing them to make 
I speak, and may some time write On| ony funny things; sometimes she would 
gossipping in the city 


| put a few of the bells on each side of the 
of Illinois told 


One active agriculturist 


: ‘ go with her 
| The meetings are to be held twice | .n4 five or six other ladies to the conven- 


a month, and will be held on Saturday, tion that was going to be held in Green- 
that no school work may interfere. The ville, Bond county, commencing the 19th 
condition of membership is that each one | .¢ August. I could not make up my mind 
must participate in some of the exercises |,, go, as I was not feeling well enough to 
|during the year. Each member is to bring | axe the trip, but one day she sent me 
ws the meeting one or more of the events | the programme for the convention, and in 
of the times, with the location of the i: 7 saw that our beloved Mrs. Bucknell 


place where the incident occurred, to- of the Home Circle was on the pro- 
‘gether with any other facts of interest | --a2mme as one of the leading members of 
that may be gleaned regarding it. Then the convention. Right then I made up 
[there will be music, vocal and instru- my mind to try to go, so as to meet her, 
jesonenss also a paper on some specially 


one that I had loved so long through her 
assigned topic by some member of the so- 





< : . writings in the Home Circle. Well, I 
ciety. We are going to study our Mis- went, and arrived there safe, and while 
;Souri writers, and at our next meeting waiting in the ladies’ waiting room in 


| will have a list of the important ones, and |i). church where 
as many pictures of them presented as he 
possible. 


the convention was to 
held (I was talking to one of our Van- 
|dalia ladies), when I looked up and saw 
coming in a lady I felt sure was the one 
I had come to see—Mrs. Bucknell. She 
walked straight up to me and said: ‘Isn't 


If one is able to recognize an 
author by his picture there is a greater 
| interest in his writings. We hope by this 
plan to stimulate a social spirit and give 





jour young friends healthy food for | this Rosa Autumn of the Home Circle in 
thought. MRS. LEVI CHUBBUCK. COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD?” I said, 

Caldwell Co., Mo. “Yes, I'm Rosa Autumn, and you are 
Written for thn RURAL WORLD. : Mrs. Bucknell.” I had her picture, so 1 


knew her the moment I saw her, and we 
did just what you would expect two 
women to do that had known and loved 
each other through their writing so long 


HAND-PAINTED PAPER DOLLS 


| A young girl in this city has a unique 
collection of more than two thousand pa- 





| per dolls. They were cut from fashion |88 we had. Just what any of you would 
sheets and magazines, and painted‘in | have done Mrs. Bucknell is a very lov- 
water colors. able woman, one you could not help lov- 

No two are alike and all are tastefully j|ing*if you only knew her; a purely lov- 
colored and neatly cut out. One set of |able, ladylike woman, with just the face 
1,200, carefully selected and graded ac- |to attract and hold you to her as a 
cording to age, makes up the attendance friend. But we delegates were placed at 


at a young ladies’ seminary. The teach- | different homes, and it was our misfor- 


ers are cut from the colored plates of |tune to be separated, so that we could 
fashion books. be together only during the exercise: 
Another set includes a lot of cunning |at the church, which we both regretted 


little tots of the kindergarten age, while | very much, as we wanted to be together 
still other sets are composed of fashion- | more so we could talk over past events, 
ably dressed mothers with interesting | but it was so pleasant to be there togeth- 
families of all ages, accompanied by {er as much as we were, and if we live 
| nurses and governesses. we will meet again before long; then we 
Some days all these numerous families | will talk it all over, and be very happy 
are, in fancy, bundled off to the seashore | together again. I would like to tell you 
oe with the lap dogs and the coach- lall about our convention and what we are 
men. 





Many entertainments are planned, | doing, and what we are trying to do in the 
including games of tennis or golf, where |W. C. T. U., but my article is already 
\ the guests sit in rows and watch the per- |a long one, and as I am tired writing, I 
| formers in appropriate custumes g0 ‘shall have to stop, for I really was not 
through their manoeuvers. lable to write this at this time. My health 
Sometimes a group of bathers in bath- |has been very poorly for several weeks— 
ing dress disport themselves in imaginary |not able to sit up all day—but I wanted 
|breakers before the eyes of the fashion- |to write this article so much I thought 1 
jably dressed beach loungers. ;must try to do so, but I hope to be better 
One class in the seminary wears the }soon, trusting in God for help. 
gymnasium costume and is put through ROSA AUTUMN. 
the calisthenic drill. Sometimes the older = 
classes go solemnly through a lesson in |THE RIGHT 
ancient history or elementary geometry, Berto 
or maybe the primary division has a Editor RURAL WORLD: When we look 
spelling match, and the bad boy of the |at’ the eagerness with which the young J 
class repeatedly gets sent to its foot. |men of this country are seeking employ- 
A class of boys in | ment of any and every sort in the cities 








KIND OF EDUCATION. 


sailor costume are | 
| 


supposed to belong to a training ship. and towns, we are led to look for the 
Some days the dolls are invited to a | reason. 

military review. Then the floor is cov- | Education of certain kinds is much 

ered with them in gay rows, while down | sought for by our farmers’ sons. Such 


in front, companies of marching infantry 
and groups of cavalry are deployed by 
their brightly uniformed officers. 


jas a course of study in the business col- 
lleges or schools of science. Of a business 
education we have nothing against it, Any 
Another day they are arranged in decor- | young man may well feel proud who pos- 
ous rows facing a plainly dressed man, |sesses a thorough training of this kind 
cut from a tailor’s advertisement, while ,but as many of us have not the means or 
in front of him stands a bride and groom |time to acquire both, would it not be to 
with their attendants. Sometimes this |the interest of both father and son to 
Same audience is invited to see the per- | give the boy a thorough and practical 
formance of a high diver in a bathing |training in some agricultural school 
suit, or to face a mimic stage on which | where he can study the nature of his.sur- 
some dolls in fancy dress give ‘‘Martha’’ | roundings on the farm. 
or ‘Pinafore.”’ We need a large number of young 


It will be remembered that properly |men with energy and brains to manage 
dressed figures for all these different char- |farms. Instead of going to a business 
lacters are to be easily found, and a care- |college, go to an agricultural college, 
ful manipulation of the paint brush does |study soils, plants and animals. There 


the rest. 


To the sober observer, the planning and 
execution of all 


these varying schemes 
would seem to remove the occupation 
from the sphere of play into the realm of 
hard work, but for the owner of 
the collectiion has found it a source of 
absorbing and never-failing interest. 
Since she both gives out the questions 
to the school and answers them, it is a 


has been many an honest, industrious boy 
who has become discontented and dis- 
couraged with farm life simply because 
he has never been given that training 
essential to every progressive farmer. 
The writer knows personally quite a 
number of grown young men who have 
been raised on the farm that absolutely 
despise its work and seek the first pos- 
sible opportunity of getting away from it, 


years 











HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., 
Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F, J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Who'esale Druggists, To- 

ledo, O. 

Wailding, Kinnan & Marvin, 

Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price, T5c 


Wholesale 





per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
menials free. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


means of constant review of all her 
| studies, from addition to cube root, and 
from the Norman invasion to the late 
Spanish-American espisode. 

The last time the collection was out of 
their home in a big ledger, was when 
they were invited to attend some grad- 
uating exercises. Then they were arrang- We hope the time is not far distant 
ed in front of a flower bedecked stage, on | when our district schools will have taught 
which was a piano cut from a catalogue, |in them more agricultural science than 
while before it sat a player and beside it |there is at present. When those things 
stood a paper doll with a violin. At the |are given more thought and consideration 
rear of the stage were the teachers, ar- |farming will cease to be looked upon as 
ranged in rows, while in the center was |drudgery. To our young farmers we wish 
the principal, who called by name from 'to add a word. Study your business. 
a programme a dozen or more prettily |Take the best farm paper you can find 
dressed graduates, who read learned pa- |and keep up with the times. Read the 
pers with the usual high sounding titles. | best books on agricultural subjects, Keep 
At the side of the stage was ranged a mil- | posted. This is a day of progress. There 
itary band, and members of the infantry |is no question now before the farmer 
acted as guards in the absence of blue- |more important than the proper education 
coated policemen. of his children. B. F. MITCHELL. 


when, if they had been given a chance to 
study the science (for a science it is) of 
farming instead of seeking to get away 
from the farm, they would delight in its 
work and thus grow up progressive and 
intelligent farmers and good and useful 
citizens. 





I want to find you t! 
Your eyes like twin 


re still waiting, 
stars. 


O nights, you are weiry 
And, days, there is 
To the farm in the 
I want to go back 

—Alice E, Allen, 


and dreary, 
ttle, old valley, 


in Lippincott's. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


RANDOM NOTES. 
Dear Circlers: Af er reading the let- 
ters in the cozy corner of the Home Circle 
for some few months, in silence, I will 


contribute these few lines, asking for a 


recipe for “canning corn,’ omitting acids, 
We have had rain in this locality all 
through this month, and the last eight 


days it has rained almost continually. If 
it continues thus a few 
little wheat will be 
are idle at present. 
come so soft. My Co 
ed; the roses have ti 
flowers in general are 
wet weather. 

Rose Autumn, Mrs. McVey 
Myrtle, there is nothing I 
than your letters. 
Vina 8.? 
ed? 
Bates Co., Mo. 


days more very 
sown, for all plows 
The ground has be- 
-mos are all up-root- 
rned yellow and the 
‘sick,’’ caused from 


and May 
enjoy mo:e 
What has become of 
Where has Mrs. Greener drift- 
SOPHA K. 


FACTS ABOUT CUBA. 

From a recent Bulletin issued by the 
United States Geological Survey, entitled, 
“A Gazetteer of Cubs.’ compiled by Hen- 
ry Gannett, geographer, the following 
suggestive facts regarding the island are 
taken. 

With an acreage of 44,000 square miles 
and a population in 1s of 1,572,797, only 3 
per cent of the area of the island and 
only 10 per cent of the area in farms was 
under cultivation. The most highly culti- 
vated portions of the island were in Ma- 
tanzas and Habana provinces, which lie 
adjoining in its western part, while in 


ince, cultivation was comparatively slight 
and the land was used mostly for cattle 
ranches. The crops, in the order of areas 
cultivated, were: First, sugar cane, oc- 
cupying somewhat less than half of the 
cultivated area; next, sweet potatoes, cc- 
cupying 11 per cent of the area; tobacco, 
9 per cent, and bananas a trifle less than 
9 per cent. Tobacco and sugar were 
grown in all the provinces. In 1899 there 
were in Cuba 207 sugar mills, with a daily 
production of 61,407 bags. 
Light is thrown on the depopulating ef- 
fect of war in Cuba by the comparison of 
the census of 1899 with that of 1877. In 
the latter year it was 1,681,687, or 59,000 
more than twelve years later, in 1899. Al- 
lowing for the probable increase in the 
population between 1887 and 189%, the year 
in which the insurrection broke out, the 
loss of life, as indicated by the two cen- 
suses, may be estimated at nearly 200,000, 
a loss to be attributed to the war and 
the accompanying reconcentration, 

The bulletin is accompanied by maps 
and charts, and contains nearly 4,000 geo- 
graphic names. 


e THE BABY GREBE. 


A Beautiful Bird That Suffers to Help the 
Fashions, 


When you see a woman with a band of 
white plumage almost invisibly tiited 
with blue and green and more strongly 
with golden brown ornamenting her hat, 
know that from one to six of these harm- 
less, lovable, sweet-voiced little grebes 
were stripped from chin to vent to supply 
it. And when you see that other woman 
wearing a cape the collar of which reach- 
es above her ears and the skirt to her 
shoulders, and it seems to be made up of 
almost indiscernible sections the size of 
your hand, know that each section stands 
for the life of one of these charming little 
chatterers. The breast of the grebe is its 
curse, Its feathers are so tiny and fine 
as to be almost spineless, so thickly set 
they stand on end, and so delicately co!- 
ored as to render adequate description 
impossible. Crested grebes are killed 
without mercy for this little patch or rare 
feathering, and the little marsh ones do 
not escape. There is no bird slaughter for 
plumage more wanton, unless it be that of 
the egret, which takes the life of the 
brooding bird for a few beautiful feathers 
found on the shoulders only at nesting 
time and leaves the young to die as they 
may.—From Music of the Marsh, in Sep- 
tember Outing 


A mole will starve to death in a day or 
two if not ‘fed. This greediness makes it 
a most valuable ally against insects. 


In the Gulf of Mexico there is an Island 
where the beaches change color twice dai- 
ly with the tides. When uncovered the 
sands are purple, but the inflowing tide 
speedily transforms them to gold. 


More than twenty varieties of rice are 
known in the Philippines, but, though 
this cereal is so important to the natives, 
not enough of it is produced to supply 
their needs, and large quantities have to 
be imported annually. 


|hens that laid between 200 and 251 eggs 





jour use have been raised from them dur- 


-omething you lack, | as it is doubtful if the inbred hen has suf- 


| ficient constitution to enable her to stand 


Puerto Principe, the large central prov- | 


follows: 

During the three years in which we 
have been selecting breeding stock by use 
of the trap nests, we have found tnirty 


each in a year. Twenty-six of them are 
now in our breeding pens and constitute, 
until other additions are made to them, 
the foundation stock upon which our 
breeding operations are based. Males for 


ing the last two years. The number of 
the foundation stock, now secured, makes 
practicable the avoidance of inbreeding, 
and this is to be strictly guarded against, 





the demand of heavy egg production. 
| All of the other breeding stock we are 
jnow carrying are tested hens that have 
laid over 180 eggs in a year, pullets whose 
mothers laid over 200 eggs in one year and 
whose fathers’ mothers laid over 200 eggs 
in a year, and pullets sired by cockerels 
whose mothers and grandmothers laid 
over 200 eggs in one year. The size and 
| color of the Plymouth Rock eggs are very 
\fine. The eggs from the Wyandottes are 
lof good shape and size, but are as yet too 
‘light in color. 

MISTAKES IN POULTRY RAISING. 
A great mistake that beginners often 
make is in trying to raise too many 
fowls, says Priscilla Plum, in “Michigan 
| Farmer.” If only a portion of one’s time 
}can be devoted to the work it is folly to 
{hatch hundreds of chickens and turkeys 
land then, when work presses, leave them 
half cared for. They soon become infest- 
ed with vermin, and then the food given 
is wasted, as lousy chicks are always un- 
|thrifty. The application of insect powder 
alone is no small job where chicks num- 
ber hundreds. As often as once in three 
weeks all the young chicks should be 
thoroughly dosed with powder. To feed 
| carefully and keep fresh, cool water be- 
| fore them one needs to go the rounds of 
ithe coops five times per day, besides 
{cleaning them. The first round should be 
|made as soon as the sun is up, and the 
|last just before dark, when the coops are 
jshut up for the night. The travel neces- 
|sary to do all this will tax the strength 
\of any one, to say nothing of the inciden- 
tals, such as storms, hawks, or any of the 
| little things that call for attentien, 
| A mistake in 


starting the business of 
raising thoroughbred fowls is made by 
buying cheap stock. The best is none too 
good to start with. As the best breeders 


run yearly ads. their printed matter helps | 


‘all who have the same stock, and sales 
are more easily made. Another mistake 
is to run an ad. for two or three months 
only and then wait till the next year be- 
fore advertising stock or eggs. There is 
no investment that pays the breeder of 
| well-bred stock better than a yearly ad. 


\t is of just as much importance to keep 





the ad. going as it is to feed your chick- 
) ens. 
| If 


You 
do 


are 
not 


getting purchasers. 
realize it the first year 
you will the second. The power of a well 
| worded ad. is like some kinds of medi- 
|cine—accumulative; that is, if the stock 
measures up to the ad. It is the greatest 
mistake of all to send out a high-sound- 
ing ad. and allow some one else to fill 
| your order, or else fill it with inferior 
| stock. The fellow who buys your stock 
| Savertings, too, in a little different way. 
His friends and neighbors, all the way 
|from the express office home, will be ex- 
amining and criticising his new stock, and 
if you have not done the square thing by 
him somebody will be sure to know it. 
Many express agents are acquainted with 
|the standard of perfection, if your cus- 
{tomer never heard of it, and you are lia- 
|ble to hear by return mail about that 
spur on the comb, or the feathers on the 
|legs, and not a person in that neighbor- 
hood will forget to tell his friends about 
that swindler. 


you 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
ap’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 


FOR WINTER EGGS. 

If those who keep fowls for winter eggs 
will provide comfortable, clean houses, 
and feed their fowls on the kind of food 
that will furnish the component parts of 
the eggs, the egg-production will go on, 
and as fast as the yolk is formed it will 
separate itself from the ovary and pass 
into the oviduct to be covered with the 
white and the shell. This process depends 
entirely on the formation of the yolk; un- 
til this is formed no egg can be furnished 
by the hen. As soon as the yolk passes 
into the oviduct, the process of completion 
begins. This can be finished in from five 
to six hours, or it may take from twelve 
to twenty, according to the activity of 
the hen and the presence or absence of 
the proper material to do the work. 

The number of eggs laid thus depends 
on the number of yolks the ovary will 
furnish. There are hundreds of these 
small, incomplete ova which will be com- 
plete as fast as nature can do the work 
with the material at hand. When depriv- 
ed of that manner of food necessary for 
the growth of the yolk, the work must 
stop, and the unnatural quantity of fat- 
forming food goes on making the hen too 
fat and unfit for the very labor she 
should perform. 

Another fact for consideration is that 
the yolk or ovum becomes fertilized very 
}soon after it leaves the ovary or just as 
jit enters the oviduct. As soon as the 
| Process of covering the yolk begins, con- 
itact of fertilization is impossible. When 
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As years have come and gone, other Obion Co., Tenn. 
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Accidents 


look for this trade-mark. 


Consult the 
rite us for 


THE KEYSTONE 


eweler. 


WATCH CASE COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
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Lake, Minn., June 
summer I got very sick with chelera and t t 


One time last 
sure we would have to 


. for the doctor, but after oe, 


ng yne 
1 feltas wellagever. Since then | use it every day and 
a 


a the in the ; 
it is worth its weight in qold. JOSEPH DUCHARME. 

Thousands of good people have written in the same vein. 

it cures colic, 

cuts,scratches, 

are down sick, or injured 

sure to re a bottle from 
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Poultry Raisers. 


ONE should be content with poul- 
try that does not lay well. Poultry 


can be made extremely profitable. 
Near a city, poultry raising wil! 


warrant a man’s whole time being put on 
it. On the farm it brings more than any- 
thing else for the time and money spent. 
If hens donot lay, if their combs are dul!, 
look out for poultry scourges—the deadly 
cholera or roup which depopulates a hen- 


nery ina very few days. 


ut contagion 


is the result of careless keeping and neg- 


lect on the part of the owner. 


Poultry 


should be watched. When it is not doing 


its best, when the eg; 
flock a little Black- 


fall off give the 
ught Stock and 


Poultry Medicine in their food. This med- 


icine will stir up the torpid livers of chick- 


ens, turkeys an 


In this way a 25-cent can of 


lack-Draught Stock and Poultry 


geese, and relieve consti- 


bowels. An occasional 


dose of 


lack-Draught Stock and Poultry Medi- 
i cine will keep a flock in health and 

— it against contagion. 
this medicine been that advanced cases of cholera and 
reported cured by its use. Black-Draught acts directly o 
move the torpid liver is to cure almost any disease—to keep the liver 
lar is to keep the body healthy. Healthy chickens and 


ard 
ak 
mn the liver. ‘To 
lay regulary 


arly. 
edicine 


will soon pay for itself twenty times over. 


Charles W. and 0. L. Re: 
** The brief trial of your Black- 
we have made is very 
combs have red 
an egs 


write: 


lds M. D., of ooiaher a 
ght Stock and Pou Medicine that 
+ The birds seem brighter and their 


dened. We were pleased when the second dose fetched 
one of the leghorns, th im 


@ first for almost three months.” 


Ask your dealer for a half-pound air tight can of Black-Draught Stock 


and Poultry Med 
dealer does not keep Black-Drai 
to The Chattanooga 





icine and put a little in your chickens’ feed each day. If your 

ht Stock and Poultry Medicine send 25c 
Medicine =. Chattanooga, Tenn., and a one-half 
pound air tight can will be sent you. 









$24.90 “Toktrcnen” 
M 


Why pay Middleman’s Profit when 
RALSTON RAN 


Best Patent LEVE 


1 ent MARKET. 
EEL RANGE 
sg-WRITE AT ONCE FOR 





D COLD ROLLED STEEL LINED THROUGH 


$24.90 


on can buy at Factory Prices, Tais Exscan: 
EE Costs you only $24.90. It is made of the 
OUT wit! 


2 BS ,OD 2B of these Ranges sold the past five years and not one complaint 
MANF'’G CO., 


Dept. A, 520 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Pee abrie CIRCULAR. 





the process of making the egg goes quick- 
ly on, as is necessary with the larger egg 
yield, there is but little time for the yolk 
to be fertilized, as it passes so quickly 
from its encasement in the ovary into the 
oviduct, where the process of finishing is 
done. For these reasons the chances are 
better for a large per cent hatch from the 
hen that lays the fewer eggs. 

To aid the poor fertility side of the 
question, we have the more sluggish con- 
dition that is natural to all fowls and 
birds following the season of moult and 
migration. Fowls of all kinds lose 
strength, courage and vigor during moult 
or the fall season. This same influence 
counts against the fertility of the winter 
egg yield.—Dairy and Produce Review. 


GUINEAS. 
One of the most useful 
farm is the guinea. It is true that one 
does not realize as many dollars and 
cents in cash from the guinea, but in use- 
fulness he saves many more than from 
any other fowl, or even any animal, on 
the farm. Guineas cannot be raised, how- 
ever, unless the farm is large and they 
are allowed to run and forage; in fact, 
they are of very little use except on a 
large farm. They prefer to seek their 
own food in the fields as long as they 
can get it, and if they get hungry they 
will then come home to feed. They eat a 
great many worms and keep away bugs 
and beetles to a great extent. They also 
partly keep down noxious weeds and 
plants. They are the best watchers, as 
human beings, dogs, foxes, or hawks at- 
tract their attention and they will set up 
aloudshrillcrytowarn their comrades. All 
the hens of a flock may lay in one nest, 
and as they hide their nests this is an ad- 
vantage, for sometimes dozens of eggs 
are found at once. Their eggs sell for 
less than other eggs, but as they are pro- 
cured practically for nothing, the poultry- 
man and farmer should not complain. 
When removing the eggs do not touch 
them with the hands, as that will cause 
the hens to seek another place, A stick 
should be used, as they have a very keen 
sense of odor. A farm of fifty to a hun- 
dred acres should have about twenty 
guineas, which will be found very useful 
and will cost their owner but a trifle. 
They cannot be confined, however, and 
if they are not reared on a farm they will 
be a dead loss. 


fowls on the 





These touching and tender strains were 
the outbursts from a Nebraska political 
editor, who failed of getting a postoffice 
in the late lottery drawing, and whose 
wife sold eggs and paid off the mortgage 
on his office: 

“We have read of Maude on a summer 
day, who raked barefoot the new mown 
hay. We have read of the maid in the 
early morn, who milked the cow with 
crumpled horn. And we've read the lay 
that poets sing of the rustling corn and 
the flowers of spring. But of all the lays 
of tongue or pen there is naught like the 
lays of the sand hills hen. Long, long be- 
fore Maude rakes her hay, the sand hills 
hen begins to lay; and ere the milk maid 
stir a peg the hen is up and has dropped 
her egg. The corn must rustle and the 
flowers must spring if they keep up with 
the barnyard king. If Maude is in need 
of a hat or gown she need not take her 
hay to town, but she goes to the store to 
obtain her suit with a basketful of fresh 
hen fruit. If the milkmaid’s beau makes 
a Sunday call she doesn’t feed him on 
milk at all; but works up eggs in a cus- 
tard pie, and stuffs him full of chicken 
fry. And when the old man wants a horn 
ddes he haul to the druggist a load of 
corn? Not much; he simply robs a nest, 
to town he goes—you know the rest. Here 





he lingers and talks, perchance, of true 
reform and correct finance; while his 


OUR ADVICE 
and write today for our 80-page 
Grocery List. e send it FREE 


to heads of families. It will enable 
you to save 15 to 40 percent on your 
groceries. Our shipments go every- 
where and always prove satisfac- 


tory. Write for Grocery List today. 





BUYS a Trio, choice stock. $1.00 
for 15 
White 


. either wn : 
Leghorn, Bar: Reck, White Rock, x 
Minorca, or White ‘andotte. Illustrated ci:ca- 
lar of fowls and buildiags free. 
EB. W. GEER, 
Farmington, Mo. 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, 88. 
Eggs in season, $1.00 per 13. 


M .M. MONSEES 
LIMESTONE VALLEY PaSke SMIFETON, 10. 


1908-94 7EET A CEAGE 1098. GILT-EDGE 
strain—Lt Brahmas; 8.L. Wyandottes. Fine Cock- 
erels and Pullets for sale. ht prices. My stock 
will do you good. H.T. REED, Camp Point, Ul. 











Rocky Hill Poultry Farm Breeds.—Ané 
has for sale thoro Poultry; ‘Wyandbttes » 
Sliver Laced, Goldem ‘Laced, White 
Turkeys, winners wherever shown. 
Good breeders and exhipition birds at reasonable 
Prices. Satiafaction teed. 
, Box 56, McKittrick, Mo. 


“JOHN A. SHA 
—OLOSING OUT SALE — 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS Barred, Buff and White. 
Youag and yearling stock. ‘Write for n prices 
soa watd seeding for ike right party, MEPENTBE 
spie ©} ing for 7. 

POULTRY BA On, Dea Mocenes . Mo. 















in Buff W: jottes, Buff Coch'!ns, Bul 

Su heom horos, B P. Rocks 

and White Holland Turkeys. sfaction guarse 
teed. Mrs. M. E. OREWILER, Shelbyville, Mo. 









We ship 
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EMPIRE STOVE MFC. CO. 








And Box 148, St. Louis, Mo. ies. 
We pay the freight within 100 miles of St. Louls 

BEAUTIFY your homes with - d 

DIES Art Bas-Relief and Ohemigreph P 

tures and ornament your own Chine 
Glassware, Furniture aud fine wearitg SPpare 
with our Art Ornaments; superior in many rosPrite 
to hand painting. Agents can do well. “36 
for full particulars, Crystal Palace Tower Co., 
Fullerton Building, St. Louis, ¥o. 








SCOTCH COLLIE SHEP: 
a . by 
trained parents for sale 
Wotring Alton 68143 at | we —— 
ee Cireulars 
. ©. GOODMAN. 
+S Centre, Ia 





CURED. TRUSS FRFE. Yeu P*) 
RU RE $4 wheu cured No cure no Ps 
SPEIRS, Box 8% Westbrook, Maine 





good wife stays at home and scowls, but 
is saved from want by those self-sam 
fowls, and while the husband is lingerin® 
there, she watches the cackling hen = 
care, and gathers the eggs, and the e&*> 
she'll hide, till she gathers enough 
stem the tide. Then hail! all hail to th 
sand hills hen, the greatest blessing of *! 
men. Throw up your hat and make Rom" 
howl for the persevering barnyard fow! 
Corn may be king, but it’s plain to ” 
seen that the sand hills hen is Nebraska 5 
queen. 
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“The Pig Pen 


WARE OF HOG CHOLERA. 


luded from Last Week.) 





micted hog, while still alive, gives 
germs not only to other hogs 
ome in contact with him, but to 


ind over which he walks and on 
he lies. The bedding, the pen, or 
cure Is contaminated by bis pics- 
, touch of his nose to that of the 
hog is capable of transmitting 
ms of the disease. When he dices 
if not properly disposed of, is 
, unlimited infection. It is 
vultures, and the infec- 
their feet from place to 
Dogs which 


ass, 
th ree of 
ipon by 

ried on 

ig distances apart. 

on the carcasses are apt, not only 

the germs on their feet, but they 

irry a piece of the carcass to their 

ind as apt as not bury it in the 

rhe carcass decays and the rain 


minute particles of it, eontaining 
ms. into the running streams of 


disease is thus 
along the entire length of the 
m | have observed the spread of 
holera along the entire length of a 
m from a single outbreak at the 
got it. The farmers along the stream 
hogs watered out of it lost nearly 
they had in every case. 
rhe hogs may be in a perfectly healthy 
dition when purchased, but, if they 
oaded into a car that has previously 
ntained diseased hogs and not been dis- 


nd the seed of the 


fected, they will contract the disease 
ind are bound to spread it wher- 
ever they go. I have tried to get the 


ited States Department of Agriculture 


to formulate a rule requiring every car 
that arrives at the public stock yards 
wntaining hogs to be disinfected, but am 
formed that there is no authority un- 

the law for taking such a course. 


Shippess should patronize the company 
that furnishes the cleanest cars. 
this advice to give to every hog 
eder in the state of Missouri: 
Be careful in purchasing your stock 
gs to avoid buying them from an in- 
eted herd or even from a neighborhood 
where hog cholera exists, 

if you purchase a bunch of hogs for 
feeding purposes and have to ship them, 
be sure you do not get them into an in- 
fected car, 

If possible, isolate a newly acquired 
hogs and keep them in quaran- 
about twenty-five days until the 
unger of an outbreak of cholera among 
them is passed. 

The law of this state holds that a man 
must stand responsible for any damage 
hat may arise from his introduction of 
hog cholera in his neighborhood. Any 


L have 


munch of 


ne for 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
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READY 7" To , ae high-bred Poland Chinas avd O. 


C. Boars and Gilts of early spring far- 
row, ready to breed and ot a Hg f 
Gacob. fit. 


SPiks BREEDING CO 
VIVION & & “ALEXANDER, 


and individual 
J. W. BO 
will furnish prices 











prvstens ie al sirsi of Poland-Ohina 
Yeeup chock Soe tale i al hanes: 





FOR SALE at reasonable prices P. O’s of winter 
and sprirg farrow and one good 

ling boar. M. B. they eggs eleven for Bo 
—_ aie. Barred Plymouth Rock eggs fif- 


Ci JOM, RB a Ill. 








BERKSHIRES. 





BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOWS. 


Bred for ey farrow; also have some choice 
ooars ready fo: x pacviee of best 
odividual montis. LR breed chon 
and © All orders given 
prompt attention. Gome and cee OF address 
JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


CLOVERDALE FARM HERD | 


of mr lish Berkshire yore! best of 








. McINTOSH. Monett. Mo. 
[AEG ENGLISH BE 
tn oa individual merit for sale. Prices 
sonable. Ww. H. DAWDY, Greenville, i. 





U’prood ENGLISH BRB ARInES 
Brood Sows and 6 extra 

h for service for “ty aerite, = J. 
B ESS, Macedonia. Phelps Co.. Mo. 


LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS 
FOR SALE. 
LOARN HAYES, BILLINGS, MO 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 
DUROC J JERSEYS, Cho'*s lot ot Pigs; ges carly far- 











pigs. Write me R.M 8] SNODDY, Armstrong, Mo. 


Rose Hill Herd 


Ot Buroc Jersey Hogs. Sows bred for fall pigs. 
Boars ready fer service and spring pigs now ready 
‘oship. All from large sows of prolific families. 


S. Y. THORNTON, 
Blackwater, Mo. 


602-8300 





1693——""31600 
3690." 5 9700 


1895-97600 
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‘892587600 
1899 —————93400 


1900 1471200 


$0:-——1960700 


The above table shows how 


Moore's Hoc REMEDY 


48 grown in favor and popularity during the 
‘ast ten years, The Moore Chemical & Mig. Co. 
‘riginated the dipping tank for hogs in 1891, 
nd at the same time placed their MOORE’S 

HOG REMEDY on the market. In 1892 less than 
9,000 hogs were dipped, while in 1901—regard- 
°ss of the drought, nearly 2,000,000 were dip- 
ed in and fed MOORE’S HOG REMEDY. 


_ A book containing valuable information on 
care of hogs,” and illustration of dipping 


‘ank, will be sent free on application. 
Address, 


MOORE CHEMICAL & MFG. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 





man who gets cholera among his hogs, 
and, by any carelessness whatever, allows 
it to spread to the hogs belonging to his 
neighbors, is accountable to them for any 
losses they may suffer, This is a sufficient 
reason in itself why any man who han- 
dies hogs should be careful to avoid the 
disease in his herd or bringing it into the 
vicinity in which he lives. 

lf you want to be on the safe side dis- 
infect all cars in which you intend to ship 
hogs in the following manner: Remove 
all the litter from the car and put it 
where no hogs can come in contact with 
it or disinfect it as you do the car. Wash 
the floor of the cars and the walls as far 
up as a hog can reach them with a solu- 
tion made by dissolving one ounce of 
corrosive sublimate and one quart of 
slaked lime in each eight gallons of 
water. The car should be disinfected each 
time before it is loaded. It must be’ re 
membered that the corrosive sublimate 
is very poisonous when taken internally, 
and therefore the solution recommended 
should be applied a half hour before hogs 
are loaded into the car and any remaining 
pools of it should be swept out to avoid 
thirsty hogs from drinking it. This mode 
of disinfecting a car will make it an im- 
possible source of hog cholera, and the 
corrosive sublimate, the essential ingre- 
dient, can be purchased at a nominal cost 
and a sufficient quantity to disinfect a car 
ean be carried in a man's vest pocket. 

It is possible with a careful application 
of these principles to entirely prevent hcg 
cholera in the state of Missouri, 

It remains to be seen what application 
of them the intelligent and progressive 
farmers of the state will make. 

In regard to handling a bunch of 
infected I wish that the 
rather a hopeless one. There 
cessful remedy for the disease. Therefore 
the only remedy lies in prevention. I un- 
derstand that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture offers a reward of 
$10,000 for a successful cure for hg 
cholera. 


hogs 
task is 
is no suc- 


to say 


SUNSHINE FOR HOGS. 

“Sunshine is as valuable for hogs as for 
any other of our farm animals,"’ writes a 
correspondent in an exchange. ‘Probably 
much of the sickness found among hogs 
comes from the disease-laden atmosphere 
and that atmosphere comes from the filth 
and darkness in which some disease 
germs breed freely. The attempt should 
be made to have all parts of the quarters 
of hogs exposed to either direct or reflect- 
ed sunlight. The dark holes under barns 
where some hogs are kept never dry out 
when once they have 


dry them out is like trying to get the 
moisture out of a house cellar that is 
overflowed occasionally. It may not be 


to let the sun into all the 
quarters of the hogs, but it should be 
done as far as possible. If the ground 
where the hogs lie at night cannot be | 
kept dry, then build a floor of boards that 
can be kept dry. The sunlight is a germ 
destroyer, and will destroy germs in the 
hog pen as well as elsewhere. The more 
hogs can pe put out in the pure air and 
sunshine the better it is for the health 
of the hogs. The hog pasture is therefore 
a great help in the task of keeping away 
disease.” 


always possible 


CLEAN WATER FOR SWINE. 


beecome filthy. To | 


not be selling above the average of the 
last ten years. 

Beef will be high, and its price will be 
reflected in the value placed on other 
meats. The cattle are not in the country 
to cause a very heavy reduction in their 
price, and pork will be high as long as 
| beef keeps up. We certainly advise farm- 


jers to breed every sow they can this 
summer, and push the pigs from the time 
they are dropped until ready for market. 


We doubt if any other crop on the farm 
will pay them as well as a bunch of well 
|furnished hogs for next spring and early 
| summer market, and they will surely re- 
jturn a big price for the feed they con- 
|sume, and insure the farmer a good price 
|for his corn crop without the trouble of 
| shipping it to market.—Michigan Farmer, 
| 


OATS FOR SWINE. 


jshire king, writes the following very sen- 
sible article on “Oats for Swine:” 

“I feed ground oats the year round, 
mixed in slops with shipstuff or mid- 
dlings, and in cold weather I grind corn 
with the oats in equal parts and then mix 
in the shipstuff. In cold weather I steam 
the slops, but in warm I do not. Corn, as 
we all know, produces too much fat at 
the expense of bone and muscle. Ship- 
stuff and middlings is a great flesh-form- 
ing food, but when fed alone I think it 
produces too much flabbiness along with 
a Jack of fi:mness of flesh and strength of 
bene and muscle. I have fed ground oats 
for years and I think no other food equal 
te them in correcting the inequalities in a 
diet of corn, or shipstuff, or both. At 
times 1 vary the proportions of the three 
| kinds of feed mentioned above, accord’ng 
to the scarcity or abundance of either. 
but I feed some of them at all times ex- 
cept in warm weather. I frequently feed 
corn for a time to such animals as I 
think need it. For this reason I feed some 
dry corn in winter and soaked corn in 
}summer in addition to slops. If all the 
| feeds were mixed into one slop, then all 
the animals would have to be fed alike, 
|except as regards quantity. I believe in 
|feeding young and growing animals all 
they can properly digest at all times, 
j}but the kind of food should vary with the 
condition of the animal and its natural 
| tendency to fatten or grow. Much should 
depend also whether the animal is to be 
fully matured and kept for a breeder or 
be killed for pork, and if the latter, upon 


| N. H. Gentry, Missouri’s great Berk- 
| 








is an old fogy notion that when a yourg 
animal is too fat it must be starved to 
|make it all right. On the 
should be fed liberally of such food as will 
produce bone or muscle, and get little or 
no feed that will produce fat. It is also 
an old fogy notion, 
who should know better, 
produce lean meat and muscle anima’s 
should be fed sparingly and kept for a 
Hong time in thin flesh. Of course a cer- 

tain amount of exercise is necessary for 
|the health of any animal, but exercise 
leannot make flesh or muscle without 
lfood, Lean meat and muscle, as well as 
fat, are produced by the food that goes 
into the animal's mouth; then if the for- 
mer are desired, why feed sparingly of 
the foods that produce them any more 
ithan we should feed sparingly of the 
|foods that produce fat, if it is fat we 


that in order to 











The value of clean water for swine can- | 


not be appreciated by one who has not | 


tried giving them both pure and impure 
drinking water. In swine raising we have 
come to realize that rapid growth on good, 
clean, sweet food, pays much better than 
raising them slowly on filthy swill and 
garbage. The clover and hay fed hogs, 
topped off with corn and skimmilk, pay 
better by far than any of the swine raised 
in the pen where filth and mire make up 
their envircnments and taint all their 


food. 
The hog may have a pretty good diges- 
tion, but it is possible to injure it in 


time, if we continue to feed it with bad 
food. That is practically what has been 
done for years past, and we have pro- 
duced swine diseases, and what is prob- 
ably less important, slower growing hogs. 
To make the animals continue growing in 
a thrifty condition, we must feed them 
good, wholesome ‘food under proper sani- 
tary surroundings. 

Now, water plays a most 
part in the health of all animals. We 
must take a certain amount of liquid 
into the stomach to keep it in good con- 
dition. The modern clover-fed hog and 
corn-fattened pig does not get as much 


important 


wee liquid in his food as the old swill-fed ani- 


mal, and it is necessary to supply the 
creature with water to make up for the 
fine | deficiency. Clean water purifies the sys- 
tem and washes out the stomach, tending 
to disintegrate and carry away the solid 
matter that may accumulate in the stom- 
ach. Impure, filthy water clogs the sys- 
tem more, and often causes intestinal ir- 
ritation. The hog will apparently drink 
filthy water just as readily as pure wa- 
ter, and this has led some to think that 
it mattered little whether clean or dirty 
drinking water was supplied. But it is 
contrary to all teachings of sanitary sci- 
ence, and we have but to examine two 
hogs raised on clean and filthy water to 
see the difference. Consumers of pork are 
becoming more critical each year, and 


they can readily detect the flavor of infe- 
rior, filth-produced pork from _ clean, 
sweet, wholesome meat.—W. C. Ham- | 


mond in Prairie Farmer. 


HOGS WILL BE HIGH 





Several letters have been received ask- 
ing the opinion of the editor as to the 
probable price of hogs the coming fall, by 
which time the spring crop of pigs will 
be ready for market. A year ago we ad- 
vised farmers to breed every sow they 
had, so as to have a crop of hogs ready 
for the market early next spring. We 
feel like repeating that advice now. It is 
apparent that the supply of hogs in the 
country is lighter than_ usual, owing to 
various causes, the principal one being 
the shortage of feed because of the fail- 
ure of last year’s corn crop. Of course the 
prospects now favor a fair crop of corn 
if not an average one, and if it is se- 
cured without further loss the basis for a 
fair supply of spring pigs now in the 
country is as large as usual. We base 
this belief upon the heavy marketing of 
light young stuff the last few months, 
when thousands of pigs from fifty to one 
hundred pounds in weight have been mar- 
keted on account of the scarcity of feed 
and the desire to secure the very high 
prices that have ruled for all sorts of 
hogs; also that the spring crop of pigs 
was no more than an average one, and in 
some sections not up to the average. 

It looks to us as if high prices for hogs 
will rule until the first of the year, not as 
high as now prevail, but certainly much 
above the average. After that, if an av- 
erage crop of corn is secured in good con- 
dition, there will be a gradual weakening 
in prices; but there will not be a day dur- 





ing the coming winter when hogs will 


| wish.”—Central Farmer. 
RYE FOR PIGS 
Mr. T. B. Halladay, one of Jackson 


County’s (Mich.) best farmers, recently 
gave the Clinton “Local’’ the result of a 
test made as to the value of rye as a feed 
for pigs, and as so many of our readers 
are interested in this question we give 
the result of Mr. Halladay'’s experience, 
merely adding that they come from a 
careful and observing man: 

In the vicinity of Norvell the present 
year, a great deal of rye has been raised 
and farmers are marketing it very freely; 
teams waiting at the mill to unload much 
of the time. 

To ascertain its value as a feed for pigs 
ten bushels was purchased at a cost of 46 
cents per bushel, delivered at the mill and 
we then ha it ground at a cost of 30 
cents. 

August 10th, eight Poland-China p'‘gs 
were taken from the wheat stubble, they 
weighing at that time 762 pounds. Think- 
ing the rye meal too heavy feed we mixed 
55 pounds of bran with it for the first 
week’s feed. Skimmilk from the cream- 
ery, with sufficient water to give them 
drink, was poured into the trough and t.e 
ground feed added before letting the pigs 
to the trough. 

After the first week we feed rye meal 
without the bran for the pigs seemed al- 
ways hungry and we thought entire rye 
meal would be more satisfying, but they 
never lost their squeal when the time 
came for feeding. The pigs had the run 
of a yard of one-fourth acre adjoining the 
pen and were fed four times a day. 

On the 26th the pigs had eaten the: ten 
bushels of rye meal and weighed 936 
pounds, a gain of 224 pounds, which at 6 
cents per pound would amount to $13.44. 
They had eaten 300 pounds of milk, which 
at 20 cents per 100 pounds would be $1; 56 
pounds of bran at % cents per 100—30 
cents, leaving $11.94 to pay for the ten 
bushels of rye. The pigs were weighed in 
the morning before feeding.” 





FEEDING POTATOES TO SWINE. 

The potato crop the present season is 
|likely to be a very large one, and possi- 
|bly the price may be so low that it wil 
jnot pay to sell the small tubers. This, 
therefore, brings up the question as to 
what disposal can be made of them that 
will be most economical and profitable. 
They can, of course, be fed to any kind 
of live stock in the raw form, but it 
would not be correct to say that they are 
equally adapted to all kinds of stock. No 
use can be made of them that will yield 
a larger return than when they are fed to 
swine. They can be fed to them in con- 
junction with other food in the raw form, 
but only as a part of the ration. It is 
more than probable, however, that where 
the facilities are on hand it will be much 
better to cook or steam them before 
feeding, specially when they are to be fed 
in large quantities. Of the various mcdes 
of cooking them, steaming is no doubt 
better and cheaper than boiling. But, 
where one has invested in a boiler it 
would be well to hesitate before making a 
change. While potatoes thus prepared are 
good for growing pigs, they are particu- 
larly food for swine that are being fat- 
tened, owing to the large amount of 
starch which they contain. They should 
be fed in conjunction with meal, as they 
are too bulky a product to feed to swine. 
ave adopted the plan of 
steaming the meal along with the pota- 
toes and feeding the two _ together. 
Ground barley would seem to have espe- 
cial adaptation for such feeding. Of 
course ground corn will answer quite as 
well, but there is the difference that corn 
answers well when being fed unground, 
while the same is not true of barley. In 
any event, the potatoes should not be 














the age at which it is to be butchered. It | 


other hand, it ; 


yet held to by many | 





vised and enlarged edition of “Hogology,” 
ja book on swine raising by that eminent 
authority, Dr. Jos. Haas, V. 8., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. The new edition contains 
more than twice aS Much matter 
old, is profusely Mlustrated, printed on 
good paper and is one of the handsomest 
books ever issued for cratuitous distribu- 


as the 





tion. In the new book the doctor has dis- 
cussed in a plain, CoOmmon-sense way 
every important subj pertaining to 
swine-raising. 

The great success Which has attended 


Dr, Haas in thetreatment 
for the past 26 years-e 


of swine diseases 
1ables him to han- 


die the subject of swine raising in a mas 
terly way and the advice that he gives 
can be relied upon, as it is the result of 
actual experience and not theory which 
reads well, but does not bring about the 
desired results when put to the test. No 


other manufacturer of a live stock rem- 
edy gives a guarantee one-tenth as strong 
as Dr. Haas’ insurance proposition, where- 
by he will pay for all hogs that die when 
his remedy is fed a8 4 preventive. H» 
will insure 5300, or more, hogs in any lo- 
cality and gives full particulars in ‘Hoe- 
ology” as to his plan The 
this book, has given th: 
lic a vast amount of 





hog raising pub- 
helpful informa- 








tion, and considering his generous offer 

to send a copy of the book free to any 

hog raiser on request who mentiors 

COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD when writ- 

ing, it should be in every farm home as 

a reference, 

NO MONEY IN AN AVERAGE CROP 

Whether it be corn, wheat, oats or 

grass, there is no money in an average | 
| crop. Take the average corn crop for in- | 


stance, of any state in the 
out for yourself the a\ 
duction, which you can do within a few 
cents; and then take the average price 
and you will soon learn that you have 
small returns on the rent of the land or 
the interest on the money invested. The 
only way that a man can figure out that 
he is making money on an average price 
is to count his time at a good deal lers 
than its true worth, Farmers must learn 
in making their estimates to credit them- 
selves with the cash value of their labor. 
If you have to hire another man to do 
jthe work, you have to pay him. You can 
‘not afford to hire yourself at any less 
‘price, We don’t care to make the figures, 
but prefer that the farmers make them 
themselves, The farmer who grows an av- 
erage crop or less gets a living, and if he 
gets rent for his land or interest for his 
money, he must take it off the price of 
his labor. 

The money is made in 
above the average. Thirty bushels of 
corn per acre will pay expenses; fifty 
bushels will furnish a nice profit. It 
costs more to raise a fifty-bushel crop 
than it does to raise thirty. It costs more 
to husk it and it costs more to prepare 
the ground, but the difference is far less 
than twenty bushels of corn per acre. 
The average wheat crop of the state of 
Iowa and of the United States is not far 
from fourteen bushels per acre, worth in 
the market about eight dollars or less. 
Counting two-fifths for rent the farmer 
must furnish the prepare the 
ground, cut and thresh. He can very eas- 
ily see that he is not getting much for 
his money in a deal of that kind. 

The difference between an average crop 
and a paying crop lies in the adoption of 
a rotation that will maintain the fertility 
of the land; second a better preparation 
of the seed bed. This requires a little 
more labor, but is more a matter of judg- 
ment and clear thinking than of labor. 
The next difference is in the better qual- 
ity of the seed. This may cost a little 
money, but in general it costs only a lit- 
tle more time and the use of a good fan- 
ning mill in blowing out light grains, 
sifting out small grains and screening out 
sprouted grains, if such there be. The 
paying crop perhaps a pound of 
twine more to the acre, four cents a 
bushel more for the thresher, and a little 
extra for hands. The same applies to 
the corn crop. Given the proper rotation 
and cultivatd with brains and it costs not 
a great deal more to grow a paying crop 
than an average crop until the time of 
husking, and it does not cost twice as 
much to husk a fifty bushel crop as it 
does a twenty-five bushel. 

If the farmer gets it clearly in his mind 
that average crops never pay and that 
the profit in grain growing is altogether 
in growing more than average crops, he 
will have made a long start in the direc- 
tion of being an up-to-date farmer. We 
would not be understood in this to say 
that the very largest crops pay the best. 
A man can by the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers produce a much larger crop the 
first year than he can without them, but 
in this case the increase is generally less 
than the additional cost. We are not 


Union, 


growing crops 


seed, 


costs 


talking now about fancy farming, but 
just plain, common, every day, good, 
practical farming. We may put more 


work on the crop than we get paid for, 
but as a general rule if we put more work 
and especially more hard thinking on a 
crop we would get extra value for addi- 
tional work and clearer thinking.—Wal- 
lace’s Farmer. 


SALE OF HOGS 


3 AND CATTLE. 


At Ferndale Farm, a ‘ole Junction, Mo., 
four miles west of Jefferson City, Satur- 
day, Sept. 27, 1902, high-grade Jerseys, 
all ages, and 30 Poland-China hogs and 
pigs. Terms made known on day of sale. 

DR. A. C. DAVISSON, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


TURPENTINE 





FOR SICK PIGS. 


A writer to an English exchange says: 
While a sick pig is generally hard to cure, 
there are many remedies prescribed for 
hog ailments. I have only one remedy 


for a sick pig, and it is a very simple 
one. Rheumatism, paralysis, blind stag- 
gers, thumps, scours, ete., I treat all 


alike, though in varying proportions. My 
cure-all of panacea is nothing more than 
fresh new milk and turpentine. For a 
young pig, say, six weeks old, I adminis- 
ter a teaspoonful of turpentine in, say a 
haif pint of milk. Unless the pig is very 
sick it will readily drink this. If too far 
gore to drink, it must be administered 
with a spoon. An older pig, however. 
will seldom refuse new milk, even when a 
tablespoonful is given in a quart or 
more. I always keep a supply of turpen- 
tine on hand, 
thing wrong with the pigs, at once give a 
dose of turpentine and new milk. It is 
the best remedy I know of for all the ills 
that pigs are heir to. Grade the dose 
from a teaspoonful to six weeks old, to a 
tablespoonful or more for a mature hog. 
The milk may be given ad libitum, or as 
much as the pig will take to drink freely. 





wasted, as from this one item alone a 
large amount of revéMue can be secured, 
providing the rejected potatoes are thus 
utilized. 
A NEW HOG BOOK. 
We have received a « of the new re- | 


doctor, in | 


figure | 
erage cost of pro- | 


and when there is any- | crops. 





POINTS IN FLOCK MANAGEMENT. 





There is money in sheep when the flock 
|is of good breeding and healthy, and lit- 
tle if any when it is otherwise, writes G. 
D. Smead in “National Stockman.” The 
great study of humanity should be to 
maintain health—health of ourselves, and 
then in order that we may be financ’ally 


benefited keep the animals we own or 
have under our care healthy. We con- 
sume some of our animals to nourish our- 


|selves, we use others to till our soil, that 
; we may produce cereals to eat and plants 


| from 


which to clothe ourselves and te 
comfortable. The fleece of others is uscd 
to keep us warm or their skins to tan 


into leather and thus clothe our feet and 


hands. How dependent we are upon ani 
mals: Without them in all civilized coun- 
| tries people would perish both from 
jhunger and cold. But among them all 


none play a more important part than the 
sheep. We are ail very much dependent 
upon the timid innocent sheep, and it ‘s 
jin his behalf I am now going to Say a 
word, 


There should b« 
sheep in this country 
would be if the 


| 
were 


than now, and there 
people who own the land 
educated up to the understanding 
of sheep management as they should be. 
| The sheep in this country always had 
}to take a back seat and skirmish more or 
lless for a living. It is therefore 
|der that the 
| when 
where 
have 


has 


no won- 
saying becomes so common 
t great mortality is exhibited any- 

“Dying off like sheep.” Yes, sheep 
died, a lot of them, simply because 
|of ignorance and lack of care on the part 
| of the owner 


It is a big mistake when a man buys a 


flock of sheep simply because they are 
sheep and he guesses because some one 
he knows is making money with them 


that he will get a flock and do likewise, 
| It requires thought as to the adaptability 
of the farm to sheep, that should be first 
considered, That decided favorably, next 
jcomes in order the class of sheep that 
| will best thrive on that farm. A large 
| Oxford whose home was a luxuriant pas- 
j ture in England looks pleasing to the eye 
in a show pen, but he becomes a sorry 
sight to behold after being pastured a 
|few weeks on a_ rocky hillside, where 
stones are more numerous than blades of 
grass. 

How is a man not skilled in sheep lore 
and veterinary science to tell whether a 
sheep is healthy or not? Well there are a 
few simple rules that can be taken as 
guides in the selection of a flock of ewes 
to breed from. Any one (who is not 
blind) can see whether sheep has teeth 
on the front end of the lower jaw or not. 
If there are not eight of them the sheep 
is broken-mouthed as sheep men say. If 
they are long, slim and tapering it is safe 
to say that sheep is upward of six years 
of age. If some of them are gone it is 
safe to say they are older than that, and 
when all are gone it is safe to conclude 
that sheep has seen nine winters at least, 
A lamb’s mouth always contains short 
slim teeth, generally white. A yearling 
has the two center teeth broad and more 
massive than the others, a two-year-o!d 
has four broad teeth, a three-year-old six 
broad ones and a four-year-old eight of 
them and is then full-mouthed. So much 
for the age. Now part the wool and look 
at the skin. A healthy sheep always has 
a healty skin and unless it is a black 
sheep the color of that skin should be 
pink. I care not how much flesh the 
|sheep may carry, if there is a pale blue- 
ish cast to the skin, or if there is a yel- 
lowish or dirty white color present, that 
sheep has started for the bone yard, and 
will get there a few months later without 





the exact nature of the ailment be ascer- 
tained and a remedy given. Therefore 
select those with the pink skin. If a ewe 





that has bred next examine the udder. If 
found hard either on one side or the other 
;}you may know she has an indurated ud- 
der, and when both sides of it are hard 
no milk will ever again be secreted. 

With good mouths and a pink skin we 
can quite safely say we are in it to make 
a good start. Now to hold fast to what 
| we have is the question. By far too 
many have been taught that a brush lot 
is an all sufficient pasture for sheep, or a 
woods pasture where the trees are sparse 
and more or less grass abounds. Right 
here a mistake is often made. True, 
sheep will browse and they need shade, 
but danger lurks in the brush lot some- 
times and flies abound in the woods. The 
weeds that abound in some brush lots 
need to be looked after. While it is true 
that sheep will not as a rule eat poison- 
ous weeds occasionally they will. The 
|poison ivy, found now in most parts of 
‘the northern states, will sometimes kill 
|sheep, especially young lambs, which 
}seem to relish it. The well known cicuta 
|(water hemlock), cow bane sometimes 
called, is a virulent poison, also poison 

sheep when eaten 








oak, sumac, will kill 
by them, also the red alder that is found 
in many places. I have seen men turn @ 
flock of sheep in brush lots where these 
abound and then actually starve the flock 
to eating them to get rid of them. The 
sheep can be used as brush destroyers, 
but don’t think that you can depend upon 
a brush pasture to crop so closely as to 
make your flock eat poison or starve and 
maintain their health even if they are not 
|killed. The wood pasture is all right as 
far as shade goes, but the blow fly lives 
there and the gad fly and a host of gnats 
and fleas which annoy if they do no more 
|serious harm to the flock. When the wood 
| pasture adjoins a cleared field with more 
nutritious grasses growing upon it for the 
iflock to graze upon and go into, the woods 
and eat as they please it is all right. But 
jto shut a flock up in the woods where 
they are compelled to stay soon means @ 
low vitality from lack of nutrition in the 





grass that grows there Woods grass 
may look ever so green and nice to the 
levye, but it lacks palatability to the taste 
lof a sheep. How often do we see it look- 


time of drouth 
eaten the field 


ine fresh and green in 
|when the flock will have 


adjoining bare as a roadway in a coun- 
|try village. No, the woods pasture can't 


| wholly be depended upon even for a small 
| Sook. much less a large one. The best 
|pasture is an upland one and one that 
ean be often changed, and while IT am on 
| the pasture question I am going to say I 
lonce believed I wanted a permanent pas- 
ture for sheep, by which I mean one that 


grew a variety of grasses and never would 
ineed to be reseeded. But my mind has 
| wonderfully changed, The farms all over 


ithe land where sheep do the best in main- 
| taining health are where the fields are 
undergoing a rotation in cultivation of 
Plowing and reseeding makes a 
healthy sheep pasture, while the perma- 
|nent one, no matter how nutritious its 
grasses, makes a breeding ground for the 
deadly worm which we will speak of 
jlater I will close by saying that the 
great ranges o° the western plains that 
it has been thought would drive the small 
farmer out of the sheep business never 


The Shepherd | 


at least ten times more | 

















is the title of a most 


It is a most 
mation in 
raisers. 





ulars concerning Dr. 


for all that die. 


The book will be mailed 


indianapolis, 


Hog Book Free! 


“HOGOLOGY” 





book upon the history, breeding, feed- 


ing, care and diseases of swine, 


By Dr. Joseph Haas, V. S. 


valuable compendium of infor- 
concise form for 
It contains impartial, 
discussions which are the cumulative e xperience 
and results of a lifetime devoted by this emi- 
nent specialist to swine diseases and their cure. 

It also contains Bank References and partic- 


Haas’ 


Hog Insurance 
Plan, 


ll if your hogs are well and you 
feed his celebrated Hog Remedy, he will 
contract with you and insure your 
hogs, and pay you the market price 


write for it and mention this paper. 
raiser’s guide and compendium, and points the 
certain way to greater profits. 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., 


complete and practical 


farmers and hog 
well considered 





free to all persons who will 
It is the hog 


Write for it today. 


Indiana. 












five hundred wethers at Morris, Kansas, 


ANCORA COATS FOR SALE. 


{ have on hand one thousand head of recorded and high-class does and 


ten miles west of Kansas City. I* 


you are in need of any kind, sort or size of Angora Goats, you would do wel! 
to correspond with me before purchasing elsewhere. 


Address: W. T. McIN TIRE, 
221 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE - 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








POLAND 


breeding and individuality. 
30 mi. E. K. C. 


Best Early sprin, 
rected 27156 and Sunshine Chief 27155 for sale at reasonabie prices. 


CHINAS 


Pigs, both sexes by Chief Belipse 22499. ce-- 
Address 


E. BE. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 








times. Address 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at ali 
HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 








now. Prices right. 


W* have 24 very fine Gilts and Sows bred; all safe, and some are farrowing 
Come and see them or write at once. 


J.T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo. 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


want, or, what is better, come and inapect th 


Write for what you 
e 





Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, llis. 








| PLYMOUTH +: ARM 
breed 
&P Ry Oorres 
of pig wanted. ( 
Missouri line.) 





oprne, pigs of either sex; peirs and trios not ae representi 
of the Satisfaction guarantee: 


CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE.—Pedigreed 
best bloed lines 
eod Osan ship over O. B. . C. or O. BR. I. 


ndence and inspection invited. When writing describe build 
‘arm located one mile from Farmin, 


m and two miles from 


Farmington, Van Buren Co., Iowa. 








ann THE SOU 





TO TEXAS, 
OLD MEXICO 


“THE KATY FLYER” 


A STRICTLY MODERN TRAIN WITH THROUGH CARS 


ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO a0 KANSAS CITY 






THWEST rane 















AUSTIN, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, 
SAN ANTONIO and MEXICO CITY. 

















will do it. The range pasture will either | 
be eaten out by the sheep or the parasites 
will eat the sheep out that graze upon | 


them. The better and healthier sheep of 
the United States will be raised on the 
cultiveted farms, where there is a reseed- 
ing to the tame grasses going on in @ ro- 
tation in the growing of vegetables and 


cereals. 


INCREASE OF WEIGHT OF SHEEP 
made 
some experiments to determine the week- | 
food, the ewes being 
following conciu- 
“Sheep well-fed | 
and under cover will increase about two 
per cent per week upon their weight, 
That is to say, 100 pounds live weight will 
increase from 1.75 to 2 pounds per weck. 
To increase 100 pounds in live weight 
sheep will consume about 225 pounds of 
oil cake or corn, 22 pounds of hay chaff, 
and from 3,000 to 3,750 pounds of roots, 
The increase of a fattening sheep is at 
the rate of about one pound live weight 
to eight or nine pounds of the dry sub- 
stance of the food consumed.” 


TOXALINE “cute 


Succeeds Where ps Fail. 


Quart Can $1.50 for 26 te 30 Animais. 


Lawes and Gilbert, of England, 
ly gain of ewes on 
at growing age. The 
were published: 





sions 








P.S. BURCH & CO., 178 Michigan St., ene 


Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; a)l reg- 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, | 
no trom te answer. 

urruss, R. F. D., 2, Carrollton, Ill. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


One of Iowa’s leading flocks. Choice Canadian | 
home- bred stock at moderate prices. 


McFADDEN BROS., West Liberty, la. 











CHAMPION FLOCKS. 
Oxford-Downs. South-Downs. 
——Owned by— 


GKO. McKERROW & SONS, 
Sussex, Wis. 
The best cf both breeds always on hand. 


G. H. MILLER, 
Breeder of Registered Angora Goats, 
BLUFFTON, MO. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS! S279 yt .2%8% 


Ram Lambs 
| ata bavesta it jahon soon, ad 
A. ALEXANDER. } Huerowa, Mo 
| Shorthorn Bulls, English Berkshire 
Hogs and Southdown Sheep 


For sale at all times. Prices right. 
address 











Call on or 


©. A. McOUE, Auxvasse, Mo 


HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP. 


Best —— on earth to cross on other breeds. 
Sheep of an ages for sale at « bargain. coat 
flock i in the state. Write for prices. JAME 
TURNER, Shelbyville, Mo., Box 144. 


Cotswold and Rambouillet 


Champion Flocks 
of America.... 


GEO. HARDING & SON, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Rams and ewes of choicest breeding and merit 
for sale at most reasonable prices. 


FOR SALE % Pure-Bred Shropshire Yearling 
a aay right, and 20 ewes, 
registered, at $10 00 
Te leILROY, 
STARK, MissOUEL. PIKE COUNTY. 


FOR SALE 


70 SHROPSHIRE BUCKS and 70 














EWES; well marked low 
|down blocky sort, for sale right. Ad- 
dress, ROBT. BAGNELL, 

Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 


4 
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weeks There were only a few 

Th Markets small bunches, and a full load or 
e two on the commission market, and dur- 

ing the entire forenoon there was little or 

WHEAT-—By sainjla dt dvered—No 2|no inquiry, nor any seeming effort to start 

a ide i 6e for sacked |the ball rolling. The reason was that the 
red at CGG2C wast tors: No. 3 red at |demand from outside quarters opened ex- 
ey ~ pn alheggdves 1%, i654%4c east |tremely light. There were scarcely any 
ely liebe? + gotge: pejected at |buyers on the market. and the indications 
tag aay =f = “iy limited de- ) Were not at all encouraging. Commission 
a No. 2 oo g d No. 3 at 66% |men called it dull tr ade ag any 
asic. Turk and 8c. change and with no transactions. 

CORN—By sar No. 2 teh IST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
6c E. side; No. 2 white at é2@62%c and | 
No. 3 whit ble west side; No. 2 quota}, Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
ble at 62 N t Gic; No. 4 8 ss 7 der-Buel Company. 
in no z ear (poo s 
57 Receipts and market conditions for 

OATS No. 2 at 29@30c West | week ending Saturday, Sept. 13, 192, as 

ide anc and choice at 30%@ ollows 
wyc west side; No at 27@2B8e east side I‘ RECEIPTS.—Cattle, 25,000; hogs, 23,900; 
and 271$@28c west side; No. 4 at 26%@27c | cneep, 11,100 
west side 26% @2%7ec east side, and must | , \TTLI Nat receipts were again 
proof at 2 d running to white 2742@ |iignt and quality common, with the ex- 
8c: No w yc east side and ships ception of a few loads. Top for week was 
at 34@3¢ No. 4 white at 2#2@30c west and | ¢° 49 for 1,351-Ib. steers, while $6.75 to $7.25 
east sid was obtained for some 1,200 to 1,300-lb. 

RYE—No. 2 at 4% and N ats steers. The market was quiet and the 

BARLEY—At 63 |}movement slow, with tendencies a shade 

FLAXSEED—At $1.35 rt lower on the bulk of the beef cattle. A 

BRAN—Firm and a good demar d with | good dem: ind prevailed for good corn-fed 
small offerings. Sales made in 100-ID. |... and heifers; and choice grades, 
sks. East St. Louis at #5c for bran and 7c | which were searce, held steady through- 
for mixed feed; br large sks. quota- | 5u¢ the week. Stocker and feeder receipts 
ble at 6% At n br ells at 67@68e and | wore pberal, but the inquiry was a little 
ships at #@¥5 better; best grades closed a shade higher; 

CORNMEAIL—City meal f. 0. b. $2.50; |.ommon and medium ones declined 15 to 
pearl, gr and niny, $3.20 Br Feeding bulls met with a fair de- 

HAY—Re ts 6% tons loca ind 11° | mand: bulk sold from $3.00 to $3.35. Best 
tons throvel ped 185 tons Quote erades of milk cows were in good demand 
Timoth E. side—New $ No. 1 $9.0@ | a+ strong prices; medium grades were no 
10.50; No, 2 $@%; low grades 36s. ClO- | more thar steady Veal calves closed a 
ver—No. 1 at $12. Pra W. sid ide lower; top for week $7.00 per ewt.; 
Choice $4; N 1 $8@8.5 N $6a7 bulk of ‘ohtee ak BO to $6.50. 

BUTTER—Firm. Creamery—Extra, 21 Shipping and export steers of various 
firsts, 17@18c; seconds, 15@16c. Dairy—EX- | weights are quotable as follows: Best na- 
tra, 16@17 firsts, 14@1i« grease, 4C. \tive beef steers, strictly famey cattle, 1,300 
Ladle-packed—Extra sts, IM@15c. |to 1,700 pounds average, $8.25@8.75; choice 
Country—Choi It,@l2e; poor to fair 9@ | export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, 
lle. | $7.75@8.50; good shipping and export steers, 

EGGS—Current receij oN Receipts | 1.300 to 1,600 pounds, $7.25@8.00; fair to me- 
2.123 loca 55 through; shipped 1,030. | @ium shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 10%c; Sin~ | $6 75@7.25. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds av- 
gles 11 ries Iltyc; Y. A. 114c; long | erage, full range, rough to best, $6.00@8.25; 
hort . Limburger l0i2@lic. Swiss— | steers, 1,000 to 1,19 pounds average, full 
Choice @l4e. Brick 11@143¢ range, $4.25@8.00, bulk of sales at $4.30@ 

LIVE POULTRY—Heavy and light hens |5 95: steers weighing less than 1,000 pounds 
at %4c; roosters ic; spring chickens, per |¢uy) range $4.00@7.0, bulk sold at $3.60@ 
Ib., average receipts l0@lle,-Spring ducks |415, Feeding steers, fair to choice, 80 
at Sait Spring geese at Te. TurkeyS—/pounds and upwards, $3.00@5.500, the bulk 
Il4ge for old 1g; spring at 12%c. | at $3.60@4.25; common to choice stockers, 
Ducks 75 Live pigeons and squabs $1 | $9 90@4.75, bulk at $3.00@4.00; stock heifers, 
per doz. Geese 4)g¢ ifull range, $2.40@3.50 and the bulk at $2.0@ 

COTTON—Ordinary, 7 1-I6e; good ordi-j29s9. Fancy native heifers sell at $5.75@ 
nar yi ie; low middling, 8; middling, l6 25; there was very few on the market; 
Sc; 8 dling, S%c; middling fair, | choice native heifers sell at $5.00@5.75; best 
M4c; tinges and stained at 4@%e below /native cows sell at $4.75@6.50 and good 
white jheifers sell at $4.25@5.00; medium cows at 

WOOL—Missouri and  Illinois—Choice | $3.25@3.60; fair cows $2.50@2.85; inferior, 
combing cloth mxd, 13c; braid. 16@ |hight and old cows $1.50@2.50. The bulk of 
161g; burry and clear mixed, 15@16c; hard jall the cows sold at $2.50@4.00 Canning 
burry, 10@llc; burry, H@l4¥gc; light fine, |cows sell at $2.00@2.75. Veal calves, full 
16@lic; heavy fine, 12@13c range, $4.50@7.% per 100 pounds, bulk at 

GRAPES—Home-grown at (@65c per 44- |$6.00@6.75 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
bu. basket for Concords. Virginia seed- yearlings sold at $2.40@5.00 per 100 pounds, 
lings at 24sc per lb. Consigned Climax |with the bulk at $3.25@4.50. Bulls, full 
basket Concords at 2lc: Worden at 19¢; |range, $2.50@4.15, bulk of sales $2.85@3.50. 
Niagara at 25c; pony Delaware at 22%@ | Stocker bulls sold at $2.00@3.65, the bulk 
25« at $2.90@3.30. During the week the milkers 

WATERMELONS—Indiana stock at $6@ | sold at a full range of $15.00@45.00 per cow 
12 per 1® in a jobbing way. |and pales the bulk of sales being at $30.00 

“ANTALOUPES—Rocky Ford refriger- | @40.00 
tor stock at $:25@1.50 per standard crate, The run of quarantine stuff was slightly 
offerings mainly green Choice stock | larger than last week, but a good demand 
higher. prevailed all week for all good, fat grades. 





PEACHES—Michigan bu. baskets and | Steers ruled steady to strong throughout 
bxs. 75¢@$1.25 up to $1.50, according to con- |the week, and closed about the same as 
dition; Missouri 6s at $1.2571.% and 4s at last week. Although receipts were liberal, 
Oa Arkansas 4s at 65@75c and 1-3-bu. |cows ruled strong and closed about l0c 
at 50@@0c;: Illinois 4s and baskets at 50c jhigher, the biggest advance being on the 

APPLES—$2@2.3 and fancy up to $2.50 a | medium grades. Bulls, under a moderate 
bbl. to $2.75@3 for extra fancy high-colored | supply, were unchanged. Calf receipts 
stock; poor to fair, $1@1.00. were heavy; prices ruled about steady on 

PLUMS—Damsons $1 per 14-bu.; Michi- |all fat light calves weighing 130 to 160 
gan Lombard at Tic@$1 per bu. basket and |Ibs.. while half-fat and heavy weight 
20@25c per 1-5-bu grades declined Wc to $1.00 per head, the 

PEARS—‘¢-bu basket common 2c; |coarse, half-fat kind suffering the heav- 
Duchess, Howell and russett 30@35e and /iest decline. During the week steers sold 
Bartlett 40@5« Barrels: Duchess $2 for lin extreme range of $2.00 to $5.00, bulk $8.25 
seconds and $250 for No. 1; Michigan |to $41.20; cows and heifers $2.00 to $8.7, 
Bartletts $191.15 per bu. and Eastern at $3 | bulk $2.70 to $3.20; stags and oxen $225 to 
per bt $3.00; bulls $2.25 to $3.00; calves $5.00 to 

CRAB APPLES—Michigan Hyslops $2.50 |$11.00 per head, bulk $7.00 to $9.50. 
per bbl. and $1 a bu. box. HOGS—Under liberal arrivals the fore 

CRANBERRIES—New Cape Cod $6 per | part of the week prices declined about 10c. 


bbl. and $2 per box. 

POTATOES—Receipts fair. Near-by 
Ohio from farmers’ wagons 33@38c for bot- 
tom stock to 42@45c for bluff stock. On 
Levee at 30@32 

SWEET POTATOES—Yellow and Queen 
at 60c; Bermuda 45@50c, and red Nanse- 
mond 65@75c per bu - 
$1.35@1.50 per bbl. 

BROOM CORN—Nominally firm. Per 
ton: Fair $55@60; common $40@50; choice 
$65@75. 

CIDER—Sold at $5 per bbl. 

SORG. CANE SEED—Best $1.25 per 100 
Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime new 2@25c per gal. 

MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP—New su- 
gar, Sc per lb.; Canadian at 13c; maple 
sirup at #@@%c per gallon. 

GRASS SEEDS—Millet, 
thy at $3.70@4.05; 
top, $1.50@7 

BEESWAX—Quiet at 26c per Ib. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts nomi- 


Virginia yellow 


%@Wc; timo- 


clover, $8@8.75; new red- 


nally Se to 9c: shearlings at 5c to 15c; 
dry stocks, fallen, etc., 8c per Ib 

HOPS—Nominal; no prices until new 
market next month. 


WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked beans in 


a small way from store at $1.9 per bu.; 
screened at $1.80 per bu.; machine-picked 
at $1.90. Lima beans at 4%@5c per Ib.; 
blackeye at $2.25; California pink at 3%c; 
lentils at 446c; : New York kidneys at 5c. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark, 6@8c; bright 
amber, 10@llc; fancy white clover, 13c; 
Southern in bbls. at 44%@4%c; in cans, 5@ 
546c; California cans, 6@6%c. 


HORSES—For some unaccountable rea- 
son there has been a retrogression in the 
tone of the horse market, and the week 
starts out with less strength and consid- 


erable deficiency in the movement. Sup- 
plies were a fair total, about an equal 
number to last Monday, but in a general 


way the quality was hardly as high-class. 
There was not as much demand as last 
week; this was particularly noticeable on 
the side of the Southern trade, and had a 
depressing effect on prices. The tone was 
weaker. Eastern buyers loomed up in 
pretty good numbers, and the force of 
buyers appeared very adequate to handle 
suitable offerings at steady prices, but the 
good horses were very scarce, and East- 
ern buyers had little to do. It was not a 
dull market, but the movement through- 
out was slower. Some nice harness and 
top Southern horses appeared to be as 
strong as recently, but the general run of 
horses exhibited signs of weakness. 
MULES—The market had the quiet- 
est opening experienced in many 


The latter part of the week offerings were 
lighter, the demand was better, and prices 
advanced 15 to 20c, until Saturday the ex- 
treme top was $8.06, the high point for the 
month. A good clearance was made at 


$5.50 to $6.50; rough heavies, $7.00 to $7.50. 
SHEEP— 


the quality was only fair. The market 
closed in a little better shape than it 
opened. We quote: Best sheep, $%.30 to 


best lambs, $5.25 to $5.50; bucks, $2.25 
to $2.50; stockers, $8.00 to $3.25 

Monday, Sept 15th, 
ceipts were very heavy, there being over 
12,000 head on saie. Quarantine cattle 
ruled from 10 to 2%5c lower, while natives 
sold from steady to lic lower. 

HOGS—Receipts light, market 10c high- 
er; top $8.15. 

SHEEP—Prices were strong. 


$3.75; 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Cli- 
mate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, 
ending September 15, 1902: 

The week just closed has been unseason- 
ably cool throughout the State, the mean 
temperature ranging from 4 to 12 degrees 
below the normal. Frosts occurred on the 
8th, llth, 12th and 13th, thin ice forming in 
some localities on the 13th. The precipi- 
tation of the week was generally light, 
though rainfalls of from 1 to 2 inches oc- 
curred in a few of the southern counties. 

In a few of the northern counties, and 
also in a few localities in the southeast 
section, late corn was considerably dam- 
aged by frost on the morning of the 13th, 
and tomato and sweet potato vines and 
other tender vegetation was killed, but 
elsewhere little or no damage resulted, 
Except in a few districts, where the latest 
is being kept green by frequent showers, 
the corn crop has matured rapidly and by 
far the greater portion is now out of all 
danger. Cutting has been completed in 
many of the southern counties and is well 
advanced in all sections. Cotton picking 
is progressing favorably in the extreme 
southeastern counties, cow peas are being 
harvested, and potato digging and sorg- 


excellent yields as a rule, though there is 
still considerable complaint that potatoes 
are rotting. Some tobacco was damaged 
by frost in Clinton and Jefferson counties, 
but practically the entire crop has been 
cut and housed in good condition. Pas- 
tures continue in excellent condition. 





~ Has been used for over sixty years 


Threshing is generally nearing comple- 
tion, except in some of the southwestern 


MR by milous ¢f mothers te = counties, where it is still progressing 
WIN LO ing with perfect suece |Slowly on account of rains and grain in 


cess. sit snathes the child, 
softens the gums, allays 
all paims; cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for yg 
db; ts in every part 0! 6 
gs pA and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Sooth 
ing Syrum”’ and take no "other kind. Twenty-five 
santa 3 bottle. 





stack is growing and rotting badly. In 
portions of Barry, Stone, Christian and 
Taney counties the ground is reported too 
dry for plowing, and in a few of the cen- 
tral and western counties preparations for 
fall seeding have been delayed by rains, 





follewing values: Butchers and prime | 
heavies, $7.55 to $8.05; light mixed, $7.40 to 
$7.75; heavy pigs, $7.00 to $7.40; light pigs, 


Receipts were moderate, but | 


1902.—-CATTLE—Re- | 


for the week | 


hum making are progressing rapidly with | 





| but as a rule plowing has been completed, 


or is well advanced and seeding is in pro- 
gress with the soil in excellent condition. 
Some wheat is up and growing finely. 
There is still some complaint that apples 
are rotting and dropping, particularly in 
the southern sections, but as 2 rule the 
crop is maturing finely. In a few locali- 
ties in the southeast section many apples 
have been blown off by high winds. 
A. E. HACKETT, Section Director 
Columbia, Mo., Sept. 16, 1902 


ST. LOUIS COUNTY FAIR. 


The third gathering under new manage- 
ment has been held during the past week 
at Studt’s Park, Upper Creve Coeur Lake. 
The second day, Friday, was Old Settlers’ 
day, when there was a large attendance 
of the old residents of the county who 
form the association. The oldest member 
of this body, and who now wears the 
medal, is John Enge, now in his %th year. 
There was a good show of live stock, in- 
cluding horses, cattle, swine, shéep and 
poultry, to the finest of which prizes were 
awarded. Dairy, pantry and homelife ex- 
hibits were numerous and were given pre- 
miums. A number of mechanical and ag- 
ricultural implements were also exhibited. 
Several trotting and pacing races gave 
zest to the proceedings. On Sunday the 


attendance was enormous, the locomotive 
powers of steam and tram service being 
taxed to the utmost to convey the visit- 


ors. A beauty contest was a lively feat- 
ure of the last day, the young lady receiv- 
ing the prize being Miss Josie Eloise Kern 
of Ballwin. Altogether the fair has been 
a pronounced success 

RYE AND CORN. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have a dairy 
of 30 cows: have 30-acre field now in corn; 
want to use for same purpose next sea- 
son: would you advise me to sow same 
down in rye this fall, or does corn do 
good after rye. T. F. REYNOLDS. 

Cynthiana, Ky. 

The correspondent does not say whether 
he intends cutting his rye or plowing it 
under as a green manure. In the first 
ease the subsequent crop of corn will en- 
joy as much less fertility as is represent- 
ed by the rye taken off. In the latter, the 
corn would benefit materially from the 
amount of humus added to the soil by the 
decaying green rye. The rye does not add 
any plant food to the soil, but its fermen- 
tation renders available inert plant food 
already in the soil. It also improves its 
mechanical condition, making it light, 
porous, drouth resisting. All this can be 
said of cow peas, and, moreover, they add 
nitrogen to the soil through the bacterial 
nodules on the roots, which have the 
power of converting the free nitrogen of 
the air into nitric acid. In the case of 
cow peas there is a distinct gain of fertil- 
ity With rye there is only a transposi- 
tion of fertility.—Ed. 

ST. CLAIR CO. (MO.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: August has 
come and gone, and was a very wet 
month. The rainfall exceeded eight inches 
at this point on the Sac river. There were 
only a few hot days in the month. 
Threshing has been delayed by the wet 
weather, and such conditions as Mr. Bird 
described in a late number of the RURAL 
WORLD. The yield from what wheat has 
been threshed in this neighborhood has 
exceeded expectations. The average has 
been from 2 bushels to 27 bushels per 
acre, and this has not been considered a 
good wheat country. 

I think the corn crop will also be the 
largest raised in the county since I came 
here seven years ago 

The potato crop is immense, and of as 
fine a quality as ever delighted the heart 
of a son of the Emerald Isle. The hay 
crop is also heavy. 

In fact, St. Clair county will do her part 
to help old Missouri show the largest crop 
ever produced in the state. Indeed, we 
are so prosperous that we are putting on 
metropolitan airs, and have had a real 
strike of the employes at the Osceola can- 
nery. 

Iowa Silver Mine corn, planted April 13, 
is dry enough to crib now, and I think 
your correspondent from the southern 
part of the state will be better pleased 
with it than he was when he wrote. It 
has a large cob while green, but when 
dry we think that it has a smaller cob 
than most other varieties grown here. I 
have raised it the last five years, and be- 
lieve it to be the best large early corn 
grown. 

In answering a RURAL WORLD corre- 
spondent who wanted information about 
what kind of soil cow peas will grow 
upon, I said they would grow where any 
;other crop would grow. I shall have to 
jtake that statement back. Last year I 
|planted on rich bottom land and did not 
raise enough peas for seed. The Wonder- 
ful was so near a total failure that I only 
found a single pod containing nine peas. 
This year I drilled the Whippoorwill be- 
tween the corn rows about the middle of 
| June. They ought to be ripe now, but I 
| was over the patch yesterday (Sept. 3) 
}and could not find a pod. 
| The vines have covered the ground com- 
| pletely, and I think they will pay for the 
trouble and expense of putting them in, 
as they have kept the crab grass down, 
and where I have let them stand and rot 
|down heretofore they have materially 
benefited the soil. If the wet weather con- 
tinues there will be an immense coat of 
|vines before frost comes. 
| A few calves have died from black leg in 
o_ neighborhood, but stock is generally 
doing well. Stock hogs are scarce and 
The weather is quite cool here 








|now. The mercury stood at 50 this morn- 
jing, Sept. 4. A. CALHOON. 


St. Clair .Co., Mo. 


TENNESSEE NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have had 

one of the finest seasons for making a 
}corn crop that was ever known in East 
|Tennessee. Some persons claim that the 
|crop of corn is the best seen here in forty 
|years. Surely it is a good one, and if an 
jabundance of corn will make cheaper 
|meat, we will have it here. 
All forage crops are very heavy. I see 
some of the heaviest crops of sowed corn, 
|peas, sorghum, millet and other crops 
} that Tever saw. Pastures have been very 
| good and all kinds of stock look well. We 
have no winds to blow the corn down. 
Those who have silos are filling them 
now. Some are using corn; some use sor- 
ghum, while others use a mixture of sor- 
ghum, cow peas and corn. The experi- 
ment station has fed ensilage to their fat 
cattle with very satisfactory results. 

Farmers are preparing the land for 
wheat. We had a fine rain here last night, 
another last Monday; the ground is in 
| fine condition now for sowing. 

Potatoes, 70 cents per bushel; tomatoes, 
35 cents; apples, 50 cents to $1; sweet po- 
| tatoes, 75 cents; peaches, $1; watermelons, 
5 to 35 cents; all this at retail; if sold in 
j|larger lots these prices are reduced con- 
siderably. 

The RURAL WORLD is a very welcome 


The home depart- 
by all. How we do 
writers, the faithful 

were “devoured” 


visitor in our home 
ment is appreciated 
miss some of the old 
ones, whose articles 


first. Especially do we miss Judge Miller. 
Such ripe, practical judgment we se!dom 
have, and so freely and kindly given. 


Long live the RURA|L WORLD, and may 
its bright, happy pages live long to 
brighten the homes ind lives of its many 





readers. ASA MARKEL. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
TEST ACRE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: This was 


planted when the ground was quite dry 
and only about ten per cent germinated 
until the rain of July 9, when the dormant 
germs began to bestir themselves and the 
stand is probably about 75 per cent. And 
it is surprising to e how these plants 
(corn) struggled for existence and to re- 
produce. The lesson taught in this experi- 
ment is that the husbandman should ever 
be on duty. Cultivate, and continue to 
cultivate, and in the end he will reap the 
reward of his labors. if not in so large a 
yield as he would desire, then in the con- 
sciousness of having done what he could, 
And this by no means going beyond his 
duty. 

Having not so f 
make of my test ac 


vorable a report to 
I decided upon a 


test row. I planted a row of corn 30 feet 
long, three grains in the hill and two feet 
apart in the row. This was carefully 
planted by hand M 23, and had good 
tending. The groun: had a liberal appli- 


cation of stable manure two years ago, 
but no fertilizer of any kind since then, 
and farmed each yea On the 16th of Au- 
gust I harvested ani weighed this row 
and found it had yielded at the enormous 
rate of 4 tons and 375 pounds per acre. 
Now come, “Buff J: do you think 
your visitors could have “‘walked on top 
of that row?” 

I have two more test 
long planted July 1 
The first row is now earing and the sec- 
ond just beginning to tassel. Also planted 
a row Aug. 16. This is now about 18 
inches high. Thank you, friend Riehl, for 
instructions, by letter, how to propagate 
blackberry and dewberry. 
Lawrence Co., Tenr P. 


rsey,”” 


rows fifty feet 
ind 18, respectively. 


S. GARMAN. 
NEBRASKA STATE FAIR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In reviewing 
the exhibition at our State Fair we were 
more than favorably impressed at the ex- 
cellent display in all of the departments. 
Indeed, after having attended each fair 
held in Lincoln for the last fifteen years 
we are compelled to admit that this year 
crowns all of the past in quantity and ex- 
cellence in display in all departments, 
which in a great measure can be attrib- 
uted to the permanency of the location, so 
that both managers of the fair and ex- 
hibitors with confidence have put up gocd 
and substantial buildings wherein to pro- 
tect their stock and machinery, besides 
other products. Undoubtedly the favor- 
able season for good crops has put a stim- 
ulus to the farmer to bring an exhibit. 

The success this year will act as an in- 
duecement for more buildings and further 
improvements next year. In conversation 
with Mr. Dinsmore, president of the asso- 
ciation, he unhesitatingly expressed his 
opinion that this fgir was the best held in 
Nebraska. 

Mr. F. C. Taylor, formerly in connection 
with Nebraska State University, later 
with the Buffalo Exposition, now actively 
engaged with the St. Louis Exposition, 
was a visitor, being favorably impressed 
at so fine a display, indicating every ap- 
pearance of prosperous times. 

The Hon. James Wrlson, Secretary otf 
Agriculture, Washington, rather unex- 
pectedly called upon the board of man- 
agers, and, upon going the round of the 
barns, gave it as his opinion that this 
fair was one of the best that he has at- 
tended this year, while some of the horses 
were the best that he has seen anywhere. 
The same high credit was expressed in ag- 
ricultural, horticultural, art and machin- 
ery halls. Mr. Wilson and W. J. Bryan 
gave short, sharp and spirited addresses 
in relation to agricultural pursuits at the 
grand stand on the race course to a large 
number of people, the only place con- 
venient on the grounds, while thousands 
could only see the men at a distance. 

Now, when we take a retrospective 
glance at the several displays, the ob- 
server must but notice the advantageous 
changes that have taken place among the 
stock, grains and grasses, showing radi- 
cal changes and improvements in every 
instance, and although these improve- 
ments apparently have been slow, and not 
generally recognized by the farmers, yet 
the labor-saving devices upon the farm 
have been more conspicuously brought to 
the farmer's attention through exhibition 
at these fairs. All of this shows advance 
and progress, which our veteran farmers 
are compelled to follow, if only in the 
rear, to keep up with the times. 

That slip-shod farming of the past must 
be left to the past, and those principles 
adopted that give us the best, that takes 
in the market the best, with prices the 
best, resulting in farming the best, which 
means getting and keeping the quality of 
the farm land the best. 

Lincoln, Neb. JOHN BETHUNE. 


DR. JOSEPH HAAS. 


Most every reader who has ever been 
interested in hog raising has some knowl- 
edge of Dr. Joseph Haas of Indianapolis, 
the proprietor of Haas’ Hog Remedy and 
author of a work on hog subjects entitled 
“Hogology.’ His specialty for a long 
term of years has been hog ailments, one 
among veterinarians no _ one is -bett 
known to hog raising people than he. He 
is the only one, so far as we are aware, 
who enters into a contract of insurance 
and actually pays for every hog that may 
die of infectious diseases where they have 
been regularly fed with his remedy. The 
fact that he is financially responsible and 
actually does enter into these contracts 
and satisfactorily carries out his agree- 
ments from year to year makes this in- 
surance mean more than a mere empty 
boast before the hog raising public. In 
his advertisement elsewhere in this paper 
he agrees to send his revised “‘Hogology” 
to anyone who will write for it mention- 
ing this paper. Look up the advertisement 
and precure the book. 


MISSOURI FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 





The State Board of Agriculture has com- 
pleted its programme of lectures to be de- 
livered before the farmers’ institutes of 
Missouri this season, and has announced 
the names of ten speakers and the places 
and dates at which the institutes will be 
held. 

In view of the splendid agricultural con- 
ditions in Missouri this year, the lectures 
this fall will be of unusual importance, 
and the State Board of Agriculture has 
procured the services of several distin- 
guished authorities on husbandry, not 
only in Missouri, but several from other 
states. Among the best known of the 
speakers are: T. E. Orr, secretary of the 
American Poultry Association; W. P. 
Howard of Vermont, Mo., a widely known 
authority on Shorthorn cattle, and Ben- 
ton Gabbert of Dearborn, Mo., one of the 
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Catalogue No. 71 now on the press, 
the finest catalogue Sl kes wont 
80 buyers have worked for months 
collecting the goods described in 
this book. Printing and binding 
are by the Lakeside Press; engrav- 
ings by Osgood; colored inserts by 
the American Colort Co.; cover 
design by the well-known ‘artist, 
Ike Morgan—1080 pages; 70,000 quo- 
tations; 17,000 illustrations. 5c. 
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that the lectures this year will be of un- 
usual interest. 

Among the subjects to be discussed at 
the institutes will be: “Orchard Manage- 
ment,” “The Canning Industry,” ‘“‘The 
Farm Separator,"’ “Butter Making,’ 
“Practical Methods of Improving the 
Common Stock of Missouri,"”" “Growing 
and Harvesting of Alfalfa,"’ ‘“‘Agricultu al | 
Education,’ ‘‘Road Improvement,” ‘What | 
Horse the Farmer Should Raise,”’ ‘The | 
Relation of Water to Disease,” “‘The Na- 
ture of Contagion and How It Is Spre:d,” 
“Commercial and Barnyard Fertilizers,” | 
“Soil Fertility and How to Maintain It,” 
“Poultry as a Side Line for Farmers.’ 
“Grain Selling or Stock Growing,"’ ‘‘The 
Prevention of Contagious Disease Among 
Live Stock,” “The State Veterinary 
Work.” 

The speakers selected to deliver the lec- 
tures are: T. E. Orr, Beaver, Pa.; Dr. H. 
J. Waters, dean of the Agricultural Col- 
lege; Euclid N. Cobb, Monmouth, I'L; 
Prof. F. B. Mumford, Dr. J. C. Whitten, 
Prof. W. L. Howard and Prof. C. H. 
Eckles, all of the Agricultural College; C, 
D. Lyon, Higginsport, O.; W. P. Harned, 
Vermont, Mo.; G. W. Waters, 
Mo.; G. W. Williams, Humansville, Mo.; 
N. F. Murray, Oregon, Mo.; Benton Gab- 
bert, Dearborn, Mo.; Dr. D. F. Luckey, 
State Veterinarian, Columbia; R. W. 
Clothier, Cape Girardeau; Dr. G. W. 
Tucker of the Agricultural College, and 
W. A. Hoover of Warrensburg. 

The board will hold institutes as fol- 
lows: 

Jamesport, Sept. 15, 16; Laredo, Sept. 16, 
17; Humphreys, Sept. 17, 18; Green City, 
Sept. 18, 19; Lewiston, Sept. 19; Knox City, 
Sept. 20; Brashear, Sept. 2; Winchester, 
Sept. 22, 23; Memphis, Sept. 23, 24; Lancas- 


ter, Sept. 24, 25; Unionville, Sept. 26. £7; 
Linneus, Sept. 26, 27; Salem, Sept. 15, 16; 


Cuba, Sept. 16, 17; Rolla, Sept. 17, 18; 
Dixon, Sept. 18, 19; Iberia, Sept. 19, 20; 
Montreal, Sept. 22, 23; Lebanon, Sept. 23, 
24; Marshfield, Sept. 24, 25; Fiemington, 
Sept. 25, 26; Osceola, Sept. 26, 27; Weau- 
bleau, Sept. 27; Granby, Sept. 29, 30; Ma- 
rionville, Sept. 30, Oct. 1; Mount Vernon, 
Oct. 1, 2; Greenfield, Oct. 2, 3; El Dorado, 
Oct. 
30; nantatets City, Sept. 30, Oct. 1; Foster, 
Oct. 1, 2; Pleasant Hill, Oct. 2. 3; Garden 
City, Oct. 3, 4; Metz, Oct. 4; Liberty, Oct. 
6; Richmond, Oct. 6, 7; Norborne, Oct. 7, 
8; Hale, Oct. 8, 9; Sumner, Oct. 9, 10; Cen- 
tralia, Oct. 10, 11; Moberly, Oct. 11. 

Those of our readers desiring to acquire 
a beautiful glass water set at the expense 
of a little trouble only should read the ad- 
vertisement of the National Family Sup- 
plies Co. in another column. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR PREMIUMS. 


This Year's Cash Offering to Exhibitors 
Will Be $35,000. 
The catalog for the forty-second annual 
St. Louis Fair which will take place as 
usual the first week in October, was is- 
sued yesterday by President C. A. Tilles 
of the Fair association. Forty thousand 
copies of the catalog will be circulated 
in the west and southwest. The manage- 
ment is making efforts to have a high- 
class live stock show. The cash premiums 
amount to over $35,000. A big champion- 
ship race at ten miles is slated. Mercan- 
tile establishments have 
close on big Thursday. 
Monday, the first day of the Fair, is 
children’s day. The public schools will 
close. All the pony rings will be judged 
on Monday. Riding and driving competi- 
tions between boys and girls will furnish 
entertainment. 
Inquiries from all over the country are 
being received daily by Secretary Hach- | 
meister, relative to classes and premiums 
in the textile department. Peter Adair of 
Scruggs, Vandervoort and Barney will of- 
ficilate as superintendent of the textile 
hall. The cash prizes to be offered here 
aggregate $1,200. 
J. D, Clarkson of the cattle department 
will have charge of the sheep and swine 
department. The cash prizes for the cat- 
tle department amount to $3,500. 
H. C. Duncan of Osborne, Mo., and 
Frederick Mumford of Columbia, Mo., 
have been appointed judges in. the cattle 
department. 


souri, while Mr. Duncan is president of 
the Bank of Osborne. 

J. M. Clarkson will be in charge of the 
sheep and swine departments. Over $3,000 
will be distributed in cash prizes in there 
two departments. 

Henry Steinmesch of St. Louis has been 
placed in charge of the poultry depart- 
ment, and John Francisco of this city will 
act as superintendent of the Belgian hare 
and pet stock departments. A large ex- 
hibit of fancy pigeons is to be the feature 
of the pet stock show. Joseph Gavin of 
Boston has consented to come here and 
judge the department. Mr. Gavin officiat- 
ed in a like capacity at Buffalo. 
R. J. Finley of Macon, Mo., 
asked to make the awards in the Belgian 
hare classes. This department will be 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Louisiana Purchase Belgian Hare and Pet 
Stock Association. 

John D. Ayres of St. Louis has been 
placed in charge of the photograph, fruit, 
jellies, grains, horticulture and floricul- 
ture departments. Over $3,000 will be dis- 
tributed in cash prizes in these classes. A 
feature of the fair promises to be a huge | 
exhibit of Canadian grains and fruits by 
J. C. Crawford. Several prominent St. 
Louis County truck gardeners and all the 





most successful Hereford breeders in 
America. Many other well-known author- 





ities are on the list, and there is no doubt 





Prominent local florists will make large | 


exhibits in the floral hall. 
Harry C. Oyler will have charge of the 


Canton, | 


. 4; Walker, Oct. 4; Clinton, Sept. 29, | 


consented to | 


has been | 
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| High-Grade Baking Powder. 
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FREE, a 7-piece Water Set with each 

ean. For your trouble, you will receive a 
| handsome 67-piece, gold lined, Decorated 
} China Dinner Set, or 25 per cent commis- 
| sion in cash. We pay all freight and 
give you time to deliver. 


| Write at Once for Full Set of Plans. 


FREE! 






| THE NATIONAL FAMILY SUPPLIES CO., neo.s.w. 307 S, Tenth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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‘*Men do not counterfeit counterfeits nor imitate that 

which is unknown or worthless.’’ 

has stood the test of time, having been used with unparalleled suc- 

cess for the past 22 years in curing Alcoholism, Morphine and 

other drag-using, Cigarette and Tobacco habits and Neurasthenia. 

Over a quarter million cured men and women in the United States 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








Sarno Finds Sth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


A strictly hi business school conduct- 
ee L business principles. Bookkeeping, Short- 
rXpewswoe ing and English courses. Eight 
recall instructors. Fall Term and 22nd year 
Opens Sept, ad. gt and circulars free, 




















carriage and vehicle departments and the 
automobile events. Cash prizes will be of- 
fered for the first time in the vehicle de- 
partment. 

| Negotiations are on for the engagement 
jor some well-known band, probably Sou- 
|e s or the Royal Italian. 
! 
| 





LIVE HIGH WHILE FLYING SOUTH. 


That is exactly what you can do if you 
travel via the Mobile & Ohio railroad. 
|The luxurious dining car service recently 
|inaugurated on through trains between 
| St. Louis and New Orleans and Mobile, 
'combined with its superior Pullman ser- 
| Vice, make it the pleasantest and mcst 
comfortable mode of travel between the 
}north and the south. 
| 


Census figures show that five of the 
|more important southern states have few- 
er cattle than in 1860, and that in two of 
them the number has fallen since 1880. 
| During the last three years some interest 
has been aroused in the development of 
ranching and cattle raising in the south- 
eastern states, but not enough to satisfy 
the people of that section. Meat is scarce 
and generally of inferior quality if pro- 
duced from the native stock, and the resi- 
dents of the south realize the great benefit 
that an increased production of a better 
grade of animals in their own reg’on 
would bring. All interests there are com- 
bining to encourage the development of 
live stock and kindred interests on a 
broad and useful scale, but as yet the 
movement that should result later has 
hardly been started. While the grasses 
}of the southeastern country, owing to the 
character of the soil in many sections, 
are undoubtedless less nutritious than in 
| most regions of the west and southwest, 
there are many advantages in the way of 
caring for stock economically in the 
southeast that will never be enjoyed in 
|the more rigorous climate of the western 
range country. Practically no winter 
| storms to contend with, and a growing 
| season nearly twice the length of that in 
|cattle countries of northern latitude, in 
|which to produce the various kinds of 
|feed that assure great growth and most 
|satisfactory results in fattening cattle, 
| counterbalance many of the more unfa- 
vorable conditions for the production of 
live stock in the south. That people of 
}the north are discovering this fact is in- 
| dicated by the increased demand for these 
}southern lands that have lain in disuse 
for so many years.—Ex. 








STOCK NOTES. 


Mr. Mumford is a member | 
of the faculty of the University of Mis- | 


G. H. Miller, Bluffton, Mo., is offering 
;Some bargains in Angoras. He has some 
|young registered bucks for sale, and can 
jalso supply pairs or trios. As he is a 
| breeder of registered stock only, his offer- 
ing can be relied on as being good. See 
his advertisement in our stock columns. 





Anything and everything pertaining to 

|the World’s Fair goes just now. In an- 
other column will be found an advertise- 
|'ment of souvenir stamps of all the im- 
| portant buildings to be erected at the 
great fair site, and an accurate map of 
| St. Louis, at a trifling cost. Read the ad- 
vertisement. 
Mr. A. J. Moss, Mt. Vernon, IIL, is ad- 
| vertising a high-bred lot of Berkshires in 
this issue. He has bred Berkshires for 
many years and breeds good ones. It will 
|be seen from his advertisement that he 
|has some fresh English blood in his herd 
jand will sell Berkshires worth the price 
|asked for them. Those wanting a tried 
|sire can find it in Black Knight R., a 
|grandson of the champion boar at the 
World's Fair, Chicago, 189%, and he is roy- 
ally bred on dam’s side. For anything 
wanted in his line write him; he will try 
| to please his customers. 


An auction of thirteen pure-bred Short- 
|horns, etc., will be held at “The Maples,”’ 
near Breckenridge, Mo., on Wednesday, 





“A Business Education and the Place to Get it” 
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Commercial College, Shorthand and Telegraph Ss hoo/, 
309 NORTH BROADWAY, ST LOUIS, MO. 
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BOnMER. side 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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WORLD'S FAIR BUILDINCS 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 1904, 
And Accurate Map of St. Louis 
Sent to any address upon receipt 25 cents. 
WEW YORK MANUFACTORY & SUPPLY CO. 


1107 CHEMICAL sUNLDING, ST. LOIS. 


Farm at Auction Oct. 4. 
Spencer Pree farm, near Delhi, 


Jersey Co., Iilinois, 320 acres rich land, 
fine ho been, aud improve- 
Also an 80. acre farm. MyYRon 

VER, St. Louis,Mo, ~ 








FOR SALE. 


My Ley boar BI ack Knight 66586 sire Belle 
K ay: 34779 by Black Knight 0008 dam Biver- 
side Belle 38th by Stampy King by King Lee. 
Also Befic both sexes, — of such sows as Kings- 
me le 49687, Ideal Belle 52976 and Hayter Lass 

338. Come and jo ro 


A. I. MO 


ss, 
R. F. D. 2. Mt. Vernon, Ill. 





October 1, the property of Mrs. H. D 
Ayres, deceased. The live stock also in- 
cludes 2% standard-bred horses, mares ard 
colts; 80 grade Shropshire sheep and 35 
hogs—sows and young pigs, and stock 
hogs. The above sale offers a good oppor- 
tunity to farmers to secure useful stock 
pure-bred and good grades. Catalogs can 
be had on application to Cols. H. W. Gra- 
ham and W. M. Dudley, auctioneers, or of 
Walter O. Hart, sdministrator, Brecken- 
ridge. 





Messrs. Terrill & Kincaid of Walker. 
Vernon county, Mo., on the main line of 
the M. K. & T. R. R., will sell on Sept. 
30 at their farm, four miles north of 
Walker, 80 head of Shorthorn cattle of 
standard families, consisting of bulls of 
serviceable age, and cows and heifers. All 
cows and heffers old enough will either 
have calves at foot or be safe in calf t” 
their leading herd bulls. This is a good. 
useful lot of cattle and are nearly all red 
in color. This sale is a good place niet 
start a herd or buy a few good, useful 
animals for that purpose. Send to Messrs. 
Terrill & Kincaid, Walker, Mo., for cata- 
log, and do not forget the date—Sept. 30. 
Col. J. W. Sparks is auctioneer. Free con- 
veyance from Walker to farm for those 
from a distance, and lunch at noon. Sale 
commences at 1 p. m. 


The tenth National Irrigation Congres 
will be held at Colorado Springs, Col., Oct- 
6-9, 1902. The American Forestry Associa- 
tion meets at the same time and place 
Special consideration will be given the 
new national irrigation act. The meeting 
promises to be one of unusual interest and 
importance. 
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